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O those who are bored by everything second rate 
questionable entertainment, bad food and the current 
and definitely unjustifiable high prices and couvert 

charges which merely mask mediocrity, accompanied by an 

exhilaration or fogged mentality from bottled lightning; to 
those who prefer instead to be inspired by charming deco- 
rations, superb music and the society of their friends, Villa 

Venice is the ideal unconsciously sought. 


Continental decorations. Emil Coleman’s music. No 
couvert charge. For dinner or after the theater. Formal. 
The Villa Venice, “Number 10” East Sixtieth Street. 
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_B. Altman & Cn. 


‘Presentin — 


The 
Tea Gown 


and 


PAJAMA 
MODE 


as “Parts sees tt 





Molyneux sends the pajama ensemble pictured here. The coat 
and trousers are of delicate rose pink shot with silver. The 
fragile chiffon coat is heavily beaded. 

Lanvin contributes a negligee of silver cloth covered with a 
sleeveless coat of French blue chiffon embroidered with pail- 
lettes. 

Lelong, Drecoll, Christiane, Anna, Rosine Perrault, Beer and 
Rufhe are represented with models that are just as individual— 
just as new. 


Charming adaptations are also being shown. 
Variously Priced $68.00 to $550.00 


THIRD FLOOR 


“| ALTMAN 
SQUARE | 
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MADISON AVENUE 
THIRTY-FIFTH STREET 
NEW YORK 





FIFTH AVENUE 
THIRTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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All Signs 
of Age 
Abandon, 
Ye Who 


Enter Here! 


ITHIN the little red 
doorway of Primrose 
House high idealsof beauty 
have combined with 
science to preserve the 
precious heritage of youth. 


Here New York’s most 
perfectly groomed women 
find the ultimate degree of 
satisfaction in the care of 
the skin. 


Delightful treatments in 
this famous salon for re- 
moving the marks of late 
hours, of the social round, 
of illness and worry, of 
years, administered by the 
skillful hands of the staff 
—allof them graduate 
registered nurses — will 
convince you that the 
promise of renewed youth 
is not an empty one. 


Treatments by 
Appointment 
TELEPHONE PLAZA 5347 
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SAKS ~ FIFTH AVENUE 


FORTY-NINTH to FIFTIETH STREET 










MEN'S 
W4£KING STICKS 


Malacca, Green Ebony, English Ash, 
Applewood, Partridge, Snakewood, 
* Rosewood, Black Ebony, Cas- 

a tania, Whangee, Pimento, 

i Bambooand Whalebone 


N 3.50 to 90.00 | 
\s SAKS- FIFTH AVENUE 


\ STREET FLOOR 

















The Prestige of a 
Great Name 


HE prestige carried by 

great names—whether 
they distinguish families, 
jewels, gowns or motor 
cars—is seldom spurious. 
It must be based on genu- 
ine achievement, on sus- 
tained merit, or it cannot 
endure. 


A reputation for excellence 
has built for Packard its 
distinguished clientele a- 
mong men and women 
whose standards call for 
the best of everything. And 
it is their preference which 
has established and _ is 
maintaining Packard pres- 
tige. 


The desire for Packard 
ownership by women of 
taste and discrimination 
everywhere is a tribute to 
their instinctive apprecia- 
tion of the worth of a great 
name. 


Packard cars possess all 
those qualities a woman 
loves — beauty, comfort, 
distinction, ease of control 
and simplicity of operation. 


The price of the Packard 
Six Five-passenger Sedan 
is $2788.78, delivered. 


For those who desire to 
purchase out of income in- 
stead of capital, there is 
available a liberal monthly 
payment plan. 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR CO. 
of NEW YORK 


Broadway at 61st Street 
Grand Concourse at 184th Street 
1037 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn 


Dealers 
PARK AVENUE PACKARD, Inc. 
247 Park Avenue New York 


PACKARD HEIGHTS CORP. 
St. Nicholas Ave. at 174th St. 


PACKARD 


Ask the Man Who Owns One 
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THE NEW YORKER’S CONSCIENTIOUS 


(From Friday, March 26, to 
Friday, April 2, inclusive.) 


THE THEATRE 


THE SHANGHAI GESTURE—An indelicate 
story with a Chinese house of indelicate 
entertainment for a background. Martin 
Beck, 45, W. of B’way. 

THE GREAT GATSBY—From Fitzgerald’s 
fine novel of loose living on Long Island. 
AMBASSADOR, 49, W. of B’way. 

THE JEST—A thrilling play of Florentine re- 
venge and hot love. With Basil Sydney. 
PrymouTtn, 45, W. of B’way. 

YOUNG WOODLEY-—A splendid handling of 
adolescent love. Glenn Hunter, the adoles- 
cent. Bermont, 48, E. of B’way. 

CRAIG’S WIFE—Chrystal Herne as a woman 
that thought more of her home than her 
husband. Morosco, 45, W. of B’way. 

GREAT GOD BROWN—Eugene O’Neill’s lat- 
est play, directed at the intelligence and 
in which the players wear masks. Garrick, 
35, E. of B’way. 

LULU BELLE—A far from tender tale of a 
negro lady of pleasure. With Lenore Ulric. 
Bevasco, 44, E. of B’way. 

TWELVE MILES OUT—A good melodrama of 
rum row disturbed by love, and a woman. 
Prayuouse, 48, E. of B’way. 

CYRANO DE BERGERAC—Walter Hampden 
as the most engaging hero of Rostand’s 
play. Hamppen’s, B’way and 62. 

THE WISDOM TOOTH—Marc Connelly’s 
pleasant fantasy of a clerk and his dream 
of his boyhood. Litre, 44, W. of B’way. 

THE DYBBUK—A mystical Jewish legend that 
is well worth seeing. NeiGHBoRHOoD PLay- 
House, 466 Grand. On Tues., Wed. (mat.) 
and Thurs. of each week. 

IS ZAT SO?—A slang play of prizefighters in 
Fifth Avenue that is very funny. CHANIN’s, 
46, W. of Bway. 

THE BUTTER AND EGG MAN—What hap- 
pens to Western gentlemen that would play 
angel in the show business. LonGacre, 
48, W. of Bway. 

THE JAZZ SINGER—Of the lad who sang on 
the stage and in the synagogue. Pathos, 
hokum, and laughter. Corr, 48, E. of 
B’way. 

THE PATSY—Claiborne Foster in a wholesome 
comedy of a girl who would be smart. 
Booru, 45, W. of B’way. 

THE LAST OF MRS. CHEYNEY—Ina Claire, 
as a witty robber, with designs on a witty 
woman’s pearls, while a witty Englishman 
(Roland Young) makes love. Furton, 46, 
W. of Bway. 

CRADLE SNATCHERS—A bawdy and highly 
amusing comedy. You are hereby warned. 
Music Box, 45, W. of B’way. 

DEVILS—Gloom and exorcism in the Missis- 
sippi backwoods. Well done. Maxine 
EvuiottT’s, 39, E. of B’way. 

THE GREEN HAT—The last week of last 
fall’s subject of conversation. Closes April 
3- Broapuurst, 44, W. of B’way. 

THE COCOANUTS—The Marx Brothers as the 
chief ingredient of a very good musical 
comedy. Lyric, 42, W. of Bway. 

DEAREST ENEMY—A nice operetta of Revo- 
lutionary New York. With Helen Ford. 
KNICKERBOCKER, B’way and 38. 


TIP-TOES—A good musical show with Queenie 
Smith and Gershwin music. Liserty, 42, 
W. of B’way. 

ARTIST AND MODELS—A good revue tem- 
porarily enhanced by Al Jolson. WH£NTER 
GarvEN, B’way and So. 

SUNNY—With everything that a musical com- 
edy should have, magnified. With Marilyn 
Miller. New AmsTERDAM, 42, W. of 
B’way. 

THE VAGABOND KING—Dennis King in a 
lusty operetta derived from “If I Were 
King”. Casino, B’way and 39. 

A NIGHT IN PARIS—Just girls and girls, but 
what else would you expect from the title? 
CastNo pE Paris, atop the Century, Cent. 
Pk. W. and 62. 

NO, NO, NANETTE—Amusing and with tunes 
that will stir your memory. With Louise 
Groody. Grose, B’way and 46. 

BY THE WAY—A good English revue. With 
Cecily Courtneidge, an excellent comedi- 
enne. Gaiety, B’way and 46. 

SONG OF THE FLAME—An operetta of the 
Russian revolution with no laughing mat- 
ter. Forty-FourTH STREET, 44, W. of 
Bway. 

THE GIRL FRIEND—A small and pleasant 
musical comedy for a quiet evening. Van- 
DERBILT, 48, E. of B’way. 


AFTER THE THEATRE 


AMBASSADOR GRILL, §1 and Park Ave.— 
Charming surroundings, nice people, and 
very good dance music. 


BILTMORE, 43 and Mad. Ave.—lIdeal for 
dancers, since the floor is spacious and the 
music good. Evening dress not required; 
couvert low. 

CLUB LIDO, 808 7 Ave.—Well-dressed crowd 
entertained by the music and antics of the 
45th St. Yacht Club orchestra. 

CLUB MIRADOR, 200 W. 51—Moss and Fon- 
tana’s dancing never seems to pall on their 
smart followers. 

CLUB MONTMARTRE, 205 W. 50—Jack 
Hulbert’s revue, “London Pierrots”, re- 
viewed in this issue. 

VILLA VENICE, 10 E. 60—Aristocratic sur- 
roundings and good dance music. Evening 
dress required; no couvert. 

WALDORF-ASTORIA, 34 and 5 Ave.—Betty 
and Larry Starbuck in the somewhat staid 
supper room. 

BARNEY’S, 85 W. 3—Informal entertainment 
at midnight for all kinds of people. 

COUNTY FAIR, 54 E. 9—The Village rendez- 
vous of the dancing flapper and her sheik. 

CAFE DE PARIS, Century Theatre roof, Cent. 
Pk. W. & 62—Reviewed in this issue. 

KATINKA, tog W. 49—Joyous and impromptu 
Russian entertainment proceeding at inter- 
vals. 

PARISIANA, 63 Cent. Pk. W.—Chic Parisian 
revue in the colorful cellar of the Century 
Theatre. 

CLUB ANATOLE, 145 W. 54—Active and ani- 
mated revue of the type that radio audiences 
and Broadway people like. 
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ABOUT. TOWN. ; 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS WORTH WHILE 


CLUB RICHMAN, 157 W. 56—The leader 
among wise cracking Broadway places that 
attract a smattering of society people. 

FIFTH AVENUE CLUB, 683 5 Ave.—Long 
and complete revue written by the authors 
of “The Garrick Gaieties”. Good for one 
visit. 

TWIN OAKS, 163 W. 46—Peppy revue for 
out-of-town visitors. 

CLUB CARAVAN, 135 W. 3—Another racket 
for the visitor who wants to see wild New 
York. 

THE OWL, 125 W. 45—Amusing slumming 
place where the negro hired help furnish 
first class comedy at intervals until morning. 

SMALL’S, 2294 7 Ave.—The aristocrat of Har- 
lem, where the blacks outnumber the white. 
Go very late. 





MOTION PICTURES 


THE BLACK PIRATE—A colored picture of 
rare beauty. Douglas Fairbanks among 
pirates and strife on the Spanish Main. 
SELWYN, 42, W. of B’way. 

BEN-HUR—Large and massive production of 
General Lew Wallace’s hardy novel. Grorcr 
M. Conan, B’way and 42. 

THE BIG PARADE—The war brought to 
Broadway. Sentimental and stirring. With 
Renee Adoree and John Gilbert. Asror, 
B’way and 45. 

THE CAVE MAN—A comedy with an ex- 
cellent performance by Matt Moore. Lorew’s, 
42ND St., Lex. Ave. and 42, Mon. March 
29. 

FILM GUILD—A week of revivals, beginning 
Sun., March 28.—Sun. and Sat., “Nanook 
of the North”—Mon. and Thurs., “Foolish 
Wives”—Tues. and Fri., “Isn’t Life Won- 
derful”—Wed., “Moana of the South 
Seas”. Cameo, 42, E. of B’way. 

(No Manhattan showing scheduled of “The 
Grand Duchess and the Waiter’.) 


MUSIC 

RECITALS—Epwarp Jounson. CARNEGIE 
Hari, Sat. Aft., March 27. The Met’s 
popular “Eddie” singing songs here for the 
first time in about five years. 

Irse Niemacx. AgEoL1AN Hatt, Sat. Aft., 
March 27. A singularly gifted young fid- 
dler returns. 

Cuarces Hacxetr. Carnecie Hawt, Sun. 
Aft., March 28. A distinguished American 
tenor. 

Harotp SAMUEL. Town Hatt, Sun. Aft., 
March 28. Last recital this season by a fa- 
mous Bach player who will not confine him- 
self to Bach on this occasion. ' 

Lea Lusoscuutz. AEroLiAN Hatt, Sun. Aft., 
March 28. A violinist who has achieved a 
reputation here this winter. 

Miscua Levirzx:. Carnecie Hatz, Tues. 
Eve., March 30. The inimitable Mischa 
back from the Orient. 

Lauritz Metcuior. Arorian Hatt, Tues. 
Eve., March 30. The Met’s newest tenor 
in songs. 

ORCHESTRAS—Puituarmonic, Furtwaengler 
conducting. Carneciz Hatt, Fri. Aft., 
March 26; Sat. Eve., March 27; Thurs. 
Eve., April 1; Fri. Aft., April 2. 

New York Sympuony, Klemperer condueting. 
Carnecie Hatt, Fri. Eve., March 26. 
Mecca Temp te, Sun. Aft., March 28. 

Sunpay SyMPHONIC SocreTy—Good concerts 
at noon on Sundays. No admission charge. 
HAMPDEN’s, B’way and 62. 





HorTeE., 
Mad. Ave. and 45, Tues., March 30 at 3 
p-m.—Tito Schipa, tenor, and Jeanne Laval, 
contralto. 


RoosE VE LT Re Cc ITALS—RoosE VELT 


METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY—Per- 
formances every night, but Tues., with Fri. 
and Sat. matinees. See daily papers for 
programmes. 


ART 


FRAGONARDS—WILpDENSTEIN, 647 5 Ave. 
Showing of the master for benefit French 
Hospital; also great show of moderns, in- 
cluding rare Van Gogh; also Waldo Pierce. 

NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN—-Fine 
Arts Buitpinc, 215 W. 57. Until Sun., 
April 11. Open 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. daily; 
Sun., 1:30 p.m. to 6 p.m. Small admission. 
Mon. free. The annual exhibition of paint- 
ing and sculpture by members cf the 
Academy and others. 

EMIL GANSO—Weyue GAL terigs, 794 Lex. 
Ave. A baker rises from his dough and 
shows some exceptional art. 

MODERNS AGAIN—Nevumann Paint Rooms, 
35 W. 57. A fine collection of the wild 
wing of young American moderns. 


NEW SOCIETY—Knoepter, 14 E. 57. Good 
examples of Meyer, Noble, Hess, Lawson, 
Higgins, etc. 

INDEPENDENT—Watporr Astoria Roor, 34 
and 5 Ave. 1098 paintings of flaming, bit- 
ter, naive and sometimes misguided youth. 

CARNEGIE INTERNATIONAL — Granp 
CenTrRAL GALLerigs, atop the station. This 
all-American institution lends roof to the 
annual show from Pittsburgh. 


WHITNEY CLUB—Anperson GALLERIES, 59 
and Park Ave. Great showing of what 
220 young Americans did during the year. 


SPORTS 


POLO—NatTionat INDooR CHAMPIONSHIPS. At 
Squadron A Armory, Park Ave. and 94, 
Sat.. Mar. 27 at 8:30 P.M.—Class A— 
Squadron A vs. Riding Club. Class B— 
Final round. Class C—Triangle team No. 
2 vs. Essex Troop. Thurs., Apr. 1 at 8:30 
P.M. Class A—One eemi-final match. Class 
C—one semi-final match. INTERCOLLEGIATE 
CuampionsHi1p—Harvard vs. Penn Mili- 
tary College. 

At 1ro1st Cavalry Armory, 1579 Bedford Ave., 
Brooklyn, Sat., Mar. 27, at 8 P.M. Class 
A—Penn M.C. vs. Yale; Triangle Club vs. 
winner of N.Y.A.C. and Harvard; trotst 
Cavalry vs. Brooklyn Riding and Driving 
Club. Mon., Mar. 29, at 8 P.M.—Class 
C—one semi-final match. Wed., Mar. 31 
at 8 P.M.—Class A—one semi-final match. 

FENCING—Hotel Astor, B’way and 44. In- 
TERCOLLEGIATE CHAMPIONSHIPS, Thurs., 
Apr. 1 and Fri., Apr. 2, aft. and evening. 

SWIMMING—Columbia gym, B’way and 1:16. 
INTERCOLLEGIATE CHAMPIONSHIPS, Fri., 
Mar. 26 and Sat., Mar. 27, at 8 P.M. 


OTHER EVENTS 


CIRCUS—Mapison Square GarpEN, 50 and 
8 Ave. Opening Wed., March 31 at 8:30 
p-m. Thereafter daily at 2:30 and 8:30. 
The Big Show and all its superlatives are 
back in town again. 








MOLYNEUX 


SPRING COAT BY MOLY- 
NEUX WITH THE DROP 
SHOULDER SILHOUETTE 


FRANKLIN SIMON & Co. 
exact copiesappearon Fifth 
Avenueat the same time the 
original is seen along the 
Avenue du Bois, the Champs- 

Elysée or the rue de la Paix, 

or at the Ritz or Claridges. 

It makes much of the new 
Paris shoulder, wide tucks 
and a narrow side pleat 
marking the center back 
and the low waistline in back. 


For Alademotselle (14 lo 20 yeare) 
85, 


Mapemorsette’s Coat SHor— Shin) Flow? 


Jranklin Simon 8 Co, 


A Store of Individual Shops 
Firty Avenve. 37th and 38th Streets, New Yorn 


Fntire Contents Copyrighted, 1924, 
by Franklin Simon & Co., Inc, 
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BONWIT TELLER &CO. | 
The Specially Shop of Orizinalions P 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 38™STREET, NEW YORK 








cA World of (hic for the World of Sports 


pai fashions admired wherever the smart world plays are ready for selection 
for the season of outdoors! — for our cosmopolitan sports department presents 
every new sports mode simultaneously with its launching on the continent. 
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THE TALK OF THE TOWN 


WHEN 


Notes and Comment 
LTHOUGH Bishop Manning 


was fairly quiet, we will bet 

that more people were thinking 
of the building fund of the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine during the 
week before March fifteenth than 
during a like period in the official 
money-raising days. It was Counting- 
Off-Income-Given-To-Charity Week, 
during which the better technicians 
give away enough money to rehabili- 
tate the franc. 


HE subject of colds in the head 

is growing more and more seri- 
ous. Three times last week we almost 
lost consciousness—on each occasion it 
was when acquaintances came up to us 
and said, “My wife and I both have 
colds; we’re what you call rhume- 
mates.” Next time this happens we 
will come to grippes with the offender. 


HE statement given to the press 

by Mr. Otto Kahn that America 
stands highest in art in this day and 
age is good news indeed. Mr. Kahn 
certainly said a lot of nice things 
about art and our hope is that he 
never walks through Fifty-sixth Street 
and sees the new Mecca Temple. 


ROM Florida early last week 
4 came the news that Dr. Straton 
is continuing his work of berating so- 
ciety folk for being generally no 


EATHERING SERMON MATERIAL 

















good. It is gratifying to note that, by 
making connection with a Florida par- 
ish during the winter months, this 
tireless worker has insured contact with 
society people the year round and a 
good supply of sermon material for 
use during the slower months in the 
city. 


ORE and more we become con- 

vinced that the French are an 
observant people. A visitor from Paris, 
thrilled by New York, declares that 
the Western Union messenger who 
brought him a telegram on the day 
of his arrival wore a bright clean uni- 
form and had had a recent shoeshine. 
We, who have lived here since our 
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birth have never observed such a 


phenomenon. 


R. ANDREWS, the head of all 

the prohibition enforcement 
agents on earth, has announced that 
the income tax will be imposed upon 
bootleggers. We add to the nation- 
wide cheers. It now remains only for 
Dr. Cadman, who can answer any 
question asked on earth, to tell Mr. 
Andrews how to do it. 


E dropped in the other day to 

see an insane friend in Bellevue 
and heard him relate an imagined ex- 
perience in Washington when visiting 
a Senator. “I may be a dry,” the 
Senator had exclaimed, “but I haven’t 
been to a Senate Committee meeting 
in months without finding a bottle of 





IT COMES TO GRIPPES 





Scotch on the table. Before Prohibi- 
tion we had to buy it but now the boot- 
leggers give it to us.” We helped 
him into a straight jacket. 


The Week 


| ga small boys arrested in Queens 
admit many robberies and Bishop 
Manning says revolt of youth is a good 
thing. Sir Esme Howard predicts that 
next war will be struggle for markets 
and baking corporation head admits, at 
hearing, that merger eliminated some 
competition. Doctors and druggists 
ar: charged with prescription bootleg- 
ging and Senate sets April 1 for be- 
ginning hearings of Prohibition. Ban 
on smoke nuisance is put into effect by 
Board of Health and Jeritza sues cigar 
company for using her name on its 
product. Yale chemist hails discovery 
of “Element 61” as most remarkable 
in years and International Revenue 
Bureau is worried by Philadelphia 
process for making vinegar into grain 
alcohol at low cost. Yucatan divorce 
mill under Federal investigation and 
four American couples get decrees 
from Paris courts. “Red” Collins, 
gunman, is sentenced to thirty years 
and Department of Justice considers 
quashing indictments against C. W. 
Morse and associates. Hoover sees pro- 
tection against gouging in his stand 
against British rubber monopoly and 
House committee reports that Ameri- 
can tire companies boosted prices need- 
lessly. Dramatists -reach tentative 
agreement with managers and Lady 
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“Yes, I’m with the Guaranty Trust now.” 


Cathcart’s play is presented in Wash- 
ington and London on same night. 


Black bag gers 


HE 11.35 local to Albany is 

called the Sing Sing Special. In 
the first two sections of the smoking 
car sit the sentenced prisoners, shackled 
by twos or threes. They are young 
(usually under twenty-five), coatless 
and sullen; they do not look out of 
the windows but glower at the floor 
of the car or exchange nervous glances 
as the stations are called out. 

The last car of the train contains 
an even stranger phenomenon. It is 
filled with women carrying black bags. 
“Them are Blackbaggers,” says the 
conductor cheerfully. “Yeah, sweet- 
hearts and relations of guys doin’ their 
stretch up the river. Every day we 
have twenty or thirty of ’°em. They 
bring their men fruit and tobacco and 
candy regular once a week.” And 
why the black bags? The origin of 
the custom is obscure, but the women 
of new prisoners appear to have ob- 


served and adopted the tradition as a 
badge of sorority. 


The Artist Devil 
OR the past year we have been 
hearing various remarks upon the 
growth of the Fifty-ninth Street art 
center. It is true that that section as 
a place for galleries is on the rise and 
that the prosperous portrait painter is 
now to be found prospering more 
thickly than ever within hailing dis- 
tance of the Heckscher Building’s 
rooster. But most other artists, instead 
of moving to Fifty-ninth Street, are 
apparently moving away from it. 
They have gone to Lime, Mystic, 
Gloucester, Cooperstown, and twenty 
other places, and founded colonies. 
Anyone who thinks that artists profit 
when the stock market rises, is mis- 
taken. Artists, today as always, move 
out when the landlord raises the rent. 
The prosperous portrait painter is 
the exception because he has to have 
his studio in a locality that is congenial 
to his clients just as a smart store has 
to be on Fifth Avenue or near it. His 
clients come in automobiles and don’t 
want to be booed at in slums. The 
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facts are that of the thirty artists who 
contributed to the Fifty-ninth Street 
show in 1919, only seventeen remain 
in the district, among them William 
J. Baer, Gifford Beal, Louis F. Ber- 
neker, G. H. Sherman, and Sherman 
Potts; the rest have been scattered by 
the economic pressure to the four 
winds. And they say that most of those 
who remain hourly expect that their 
buildings will be remodeled and the 
rents raised. In other words, when 
you see tall buildings going up and 
milliners about, look not for the aver- 
age artist devil. 

As to the Village, which the college 
boys have taken up in the last decade; 
like Fifty-ninth Street, it, too, is af- 
flicted with rising rents, which means 
fewer artists. That’s all there is to 
that. The artist colonies in New York 
are breaking up very fast. Nowadays 
painters go wherever a little nook can 
be found that the realtor has over- 
looked. As a consequence the artist is 
to be found everywhere from the Bat- 
tery to the Bronx river. The prosper- 
ous ones live where other prosperous 
people live, and the poor ones live in 
the slums. 


Books 
HEN the Melk copy of the 


Guttenberg Bible, enjoying as it 
deserved, a catalogue all by itself, was 
finally knocked down to Dr. A. S. W. 
Rosenbach for the tidy sum of $106,- 
000, many among the legitimately 
thrilled audience wondered who the 
distinguished looking white-haired 
gentleman was who joined the bidding 
in the eighty thousands and pursued 
the indefatigable Dr. Rosenbach as 
far as $105,000. He was William 
Evarts Benjamin who, we are told, 
would have liked to bestow the prize 
on the Cathedral of Saint John the 
Divine. 

This is not the first time that Mr. 
Benjamin has seen a Guttenberg 
Bible sold. Exactly thirty-five years 
and ten days earlier, he attended the 
Brayton Ives sale at the American 
Art Galleries, then rather close to the 
beating heart of Manhattan at 6 East 
Twenty-third Street. On that occa- 
sion the sale figure was somewhat less 
impressive—$ 14,800. 

. 
NOTHER old book to be auc- 
tioned at the recent sale of the 


R. B. Adam Library, of Buffalo, was 
a copy of Dr. Samuel Johnson’s “A 
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Dictionary of the English Language”, 
1755. This, a two volume, royal 
folio, is offered rather often in local 
auction rooms, so often, in fact, that 
when the bidding for the Doctor’s 
masterpiece soared the other day to 
over $200, amusement and laughter 
swept the bloc of dealers in one corner 
of the room. Among them, and 
laughing as loud as anyone, was A. 
Edward Newton of Philadelphia, es- 
sayist, bibliophile, and manufacturer 
of electrical goods. 

The joke grew better and better, 
and the bidding rose with the laughter 
to $310; the rivalry centering in a 
corner of the room some distance 
away from the professionals. At $320 
the hammer fell. 

“Sold,” cried the auctioneer, to 
Mrs. Edward Newton. 

e 


R. KENNETH MURCHI- 

SON, who is chairman of the 
Beaux Arts Ball committee, repre- 
sented the New York Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architecture at 
the recent Hylan Memorial hearing 
before the Board of Estimate, and 
confided to us that the Beaux Arts re- 
ceipts this year were the greatest in its 
history. Gross receipts were $62,000; 
profits $34,000—all of which goes for 
the education of architectural students. 


Recognition 


HEN Arthur Brisbane saw 

“Stella Dallas’, it is alleged by 
one of our secret agents in the mov- 
ing picture industry, it was a case of 
love at first sight. So moved was Mr. 
Brisbane by the film that he forth- 
with communicated with Mr. Gold- 
wyn, offering to write sufficient ma- 
terial in its praise to make a full page 
advertisement. 

An eager assistant rushed to his 
chief with the letter. 

“Boss,” he cried, “Arthur Brisbane 
wants to write a full page ad for 
‘Stella Dallas’.” 

“So?” replied Mr. Goldwyn, un- 
moved, “Have the young man submit 
samples of his work and we’ll see.” 


La Meller 
R AQUEL MELLER, lovely Span- 


ish singer whose objections to 
America at last seem overcome by the 
admirable method of pecuniary persua- 
sion, made the greatest hit in Paris 
of any actress in recent years and yet 
did not speak a word of French. Nor 


is she particularly beautiful. That is, 
in the Marilyn Miller-Mary Pickford- 
ish sense. What Miss Meller does pos- 
sess, however, is a personality so intense 
as to be communicable through ges- 
ture and facial expression alone. 
Strange to say, it was in Paris and not 
in her native land that these qualities 
achieved for her really great fame. 

In Spain, so the story goes, she sang 
her little songs of Catalonia in the 
humblest of cabarets. They were ren- 
dered with such depth of feeling and 
yet so simply that in a few years La 
Meller found herself the idol of Paris. 
Where she now lives near the gates of 
Versailles, in a lovely villa with sev- 
eral hundred birds. 

Nor are these her only pets, as the 
French Line will testify. For it was 
Miss Meller, with instincts of the true 
prima donna, who threatened to 
cancel her reservation on the Paris 
should the rules against dogs be en- 
forced and her entire canine troop not 
allowed in her cabin. 


NCIDENTALLY, when she 

reaches New York she will have 
the unique artistic record of making 
two debuts. On Tuesday, April 13th, 
under the auspices of the National 
Music League, of which Mrs. Otto 
Kahn is president, the charming Cata- 
lonian chanteuse will give what is 
conveniently termed a “dress rehear- 
sal” for the modest sum of twenty- 
five dollars a seat. The following eve- 
ning, sponsored by E. Ray Goetz, she 
makes her somewhat anachronistic 
“debut”, again at twenty-five dollars 
aseat. Thereafter 
Miss Meller sings 
her little songs for 
a mere ten dollars. 

In France we 
often listened to 
the Spanish song- 
ster for forty cents 
in the orchestra, 
and for this same 
amount—rising to 
perhaps fifty cents 
by the time we had 
done our pourboire 
and bought our 
program—we not only enjoyed her 
charming songs but were further re- 
galed by trained seals, elephants, danc- 
ing horses, clowns, jugglers, mathe- 
matical dogs, acrobats, magicians and 
inconceivable Gallic jokes. Or maybe 
we went @ deux to the Acacias, most 
fashionable of Parisian night clubs, 
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where, in addition to Miss Meller’s 
complete repertoire, we imbibed a bot- 
tle of excellent Champagne and the 
check amounted to five dollars. 


HERE IS THAT punctilious 
young lady at the ribbon counter 
who informed her girl friend with 
considerable cool detachment that she 
had been to the theatre. 
“Yeh, what'd you see?” 
“We,” replied Our Lady of the 
Ribbons, “seen ‘Love Them and 
Leave Them.’ ” 


Further Report 


O continue our recent avalanche 

of facts on concert singers in re- 
sponse to certain questions asked by our 
readers, we have learned: 

That pianists, in addition to Pade- 
rewski, who are reasonably certain of 
selling out Carnegie Hall are Rach- 
maninoff and Hofmann, with Gabril- 
owitsch, after twenty-five years of 
public appearances, joining the “‘ell- 
ing-out” class this season; that Heifetz 
is the only fiddler who can compete 
with Kreisler as a box-office attraction; 
he, like Kreisler, being able to draw 
something in excess of $6,000 to Car- 
negie Hall, although his concerts do 
not sell out so far in advance; that 
there are no women pianists and vio- 
linists who rival the gentlemen already 
named as drawing cards, although 
Guiomar Novaes generally has a com- 
plete sell-out at Town or Aeolian 
Hall; that there are no women except 
Mme. Galli-Curci 
who approximate 
McCormack as an 
attraction in New 
York; and _ that, 
although Jeritza 
has never given a 
recital in New 
York, should she 
suddenly decide to, 
there would be no 
lack of paying 
guests. 

And finally we 
learned: 

That the recital-going public is 
somewhat of an entity and an artist’s 
value in a concert of his own cannot 
be gauged by his drawing power in 
opera; that neither does an artist’s 
popularity in concert imply that he 
will bring in many customers as a 
soloist with a symphony orchestra, 


ee 
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Hofmann alone frequently drawing 
more money than Hofmann with an 
orchestra; that debut recitals draw 
nominal returns at the box office, al- 
though some resourceful beginners 
cover expenses by selling tickets to 
their good-natured friends; that the 
average debut recital brings in about 
$25 in cash at the window, and re- 
ceipts of less than $10 are not un- 
common; and that even for estab- 
lished artists (barring the greatest 
stars) a box-office statement of more 
than $800 is considered a good show- 


ing. 


Coincidence 


NE of the Revenue Department’s 

sleuth-agents, poring over the re- 
turns of a rich manufacturer recently 
came upon discrepancies which led 
him to notify the gentleman that he 
must appear and explain. It was only 
the next day, sitting at luncheon in a 
downtown restaurant, that the agent 
heard his name mentioned by two men 
occupying the next table. And a 
minute later he gathered that one of 
the lunchers was none other than the 
man under suspicion. 

In detail he heard the manufacturer 
outline the cock and bull story he 
would tell when, on the morrow, he 
visited the tax office, an elaborate tale, 
pinked out with lovely lies. The agent 
smiled as the two innocents chuckled. 

The next day the prosperous evader 
of taxes appeared. He began his 
speech. “Hold on,” said the agent, 
“T know all about your story. I heard 
it yesterday.” 

Naturally, the accused one went 
pale. But a moment later, cheering 
words came to his ears. 

“T don’t like to be an eavesdropper,” 
said the agent. “And I don’t like to 
take advantage of you. My associate 
has as much authority in this case as I. 
I haven’t mentioned a word to him 
concerning your conversation. Go see 
him. If the tale convinces him, it will 
satisfy me.” 

The associate, we have to report, ac- 
cepted the story. 


Personality 


HE kindliness with which the 
press looked upon Miss Michael 
Strange’s latest adventure behind the 
footlights, in Strindberg’s “Easter”’, 
is one more testimonial to the power 
of her exotic personality. Definitely, 


she is one of the group which publicity 
has established, one of those women 
(and her friend Mrs. Lydig Hoyt is 
another) with an unquenchable de- 
sire to get on in the world. When 





one writes of Michael Strange, there 
is much to say. Her brusque, vigorous 
energy, her flashing eyes, her startling 
temperament, are outward visible 
signs. Whatever else, she is a person- 
ality. 

Miss Strange lives in a narrow 
brown-stone house in East End Ave- 
nue, almost a domestic life, with her 
children—when not in Paris or else- 
where. Her study is high over the 
river, within ear shot of the whistles 
and tugs and Sound boats. Somewhere 
in the ménage is a secretary who calls 
her Mrs. Barrymore. 

What has she done? Well, written 
a littlke—one book of verse which John 
Barrymore illustrated. The illustra- 
tions were as “arty” as the verse. (It 
may be news to a few that Barrymore 
was once a newspaper cartoonist on the 
New York American staff.) But best 
known of her works was the play 
“Clair de Lune”, with three Barry- 
mores in the cast. 

She has also acted. There is the 
story of her debut in Salem, Mass., be- 
fore a fashionable North Shore audi- 
ence. It was only when everyone was 
expectantly seated that it was an- 
nounced that Miss Strange objected to 
appearing because she had not learned 
her lines. At the end of an hour, as 
we remember, the unique objection was 
overcome and she made her bow, gen- 
erously assisted by a prompter. Of 
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course, there was the inevitable report 
that Miss Strange’s ultimate ambition 
was to act with her husband; which 
gossip we, for one, discredit as wholly 
inconsistent with her independence of 
character. And then, when Zuloaga 
painted her as “Hamlet”, there was 
the horrid but baseless rumor that she 
contemplated alternating with Barry- 
more in that role in London. 


Nouvelle Noblesse 
FTIMES in night clubs, these 


days, a small-framed man in eve- 
ning clothes with rather rat-like fea- 
tures is noticed with a woman attired 
beyond the elusive point of being well- 
dressed. And each time, with gran- 
diose entry, they follow an expression- 
less waiter to the most conspicuous 
table. 

“We call it “The Big Parade of 
The Black Pirate’,” a garrulous waiter 
confided the other evening. The man, 
he explained, was not long ago door- 
man at one of the big movie houses, 
until he began to speculate with tickets 
for the feature films. 


The National Academy 


HE one hundred and first an- 

nual exhibition is on at 215 West 
Fifty-seventh Street, and the National 
Academy has taken another step to- 
wards becoming a venerable institu- 
tion. The exhibition looks normal, but 
from what we hear in representative 
art circles the Academy has lost pres- 
tige in the last few years. It has been 
inevitable, it is said, because a rather 
important thing has happened. 

As it has developed, within the last 
decade the business of showing pic- 
tures to the public has become profit- 
able, with the result that this city, 
which fifty years ago didn’t have as 
many art purchasers as the average 
European way station, has grown a 
crop of art galleries little short of 
amazing and the Academy has per- 
force become a competitor. The old 
days, when if you didn’t show in the 
Academy you could not be seen, were 
buried with President Cleveland and 
the question now seems to be whether 
the Academy can put on a show as 
good as any one of ten exhibitions 
within pistol shot of Fifth Avenue 
and Fifty-seventh Street. We cannot 
escape thinking that if this isn’t a blow 
to an institution which is over a hun- 
dred years old, we don’t know what 
a blow is. 
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We visited the show on Saturday 
and our impression was that the crowd 
was going by the door, not in it. 
They all appeared to have modern 
novels with modern jackets under 
their arms; the most modern skyline in 
the world looked down upon them. 
‘What in the world,” said a man com- 
ing out as we went in, “have all those 
pictures got to do with it? Why, the 
picture frames are the same old dingy 
gold stuff they were using when Lin- 
coln got shot!” 


Reason 
UGUSTUS and A. E. Thomas, 


playwrights respectively, are, 

naturally enough, often confused by 
even ardent lovers of the theatre. 

This condition was brought home to 
Mr. A. E. Thomas lately, in one of 
those high galleries where he dwells 
during premieres of his own works. 
When the last curtain fell, a galleryite 
observed to him that it was a good 
play, and, further, that that guy Gus 
Thomas certainly could write good 
plays. But, Mr. A. E. objected, Gus 
didn’t write this play; A. E. did. And 
so a mild debate ensued, in which the 
galleryite cited the entire list of Mr. 
A. E.’s dramatic works and attributed 
them to Mr. Augustus. Only to be 
assured politely that he was misin- 
formed. 

“Do you know this A. E. Thomas?” 
the galleryite demanded, finally. 

“Well, no—no,” Mr. A. E. didn’t. 

“Then what makes you think Gus 
didn’t write those plays?” was the 
triumphant inquiry. 

“IT know Gus,” said Mr. A. E. 


plaintively. 


Artistry 
HE daily press carried only a 


brief mention of the passing of 
one of the great and picturesque fig- 
ures of American art. Alfred Lens 
died in Cuba in the middle of last 
month and here and there got in the 
press despatches. Lens will be re- 
membered by the casual no doubt for 
his statuette of Pavlowa as the Dragon 
Fly in the Metropolitan. The metal 
artisans and we hope, history, will re- 
member him for having held the secret 
of the ancients in the matter of cast- 
ing metal. By years and years of ef- 
fort and experimentation he rediscov- 
ered the processes of casting together 
metals of different fusing points, such 
as silver, gold and copper. This secret 


he has now passed on to one man who 
will endeavor to take up the work 
where Lens left off. Such was the 
variant in the process that often the 
artist worked two and three years in 
getting one perfect casting. 

His friends, on the other hand, will 
remember Lens chiefly for his marvel- 
ous store of knowledge and his tales 
of adventure. To hear him tell of 
finding the lost emerald mines of Peru 
was an experience ten times as thrill- 
ing as reading “Lord Jim” for the 
first time. Or perhaps he would talk 
of his friends, the I1.W.W., or the 
origins of religion. Peruvian and 
Aztec history were on the tip of his 
tongue, and as for taboos and roots of 
belief, he was better posted than any- 
one since Frazer. Lens had the hands 
of a giant, with blunt, square fingers. 
We mention this that you may bear it 
in mind when you look at his figure of 
Pavlowa in the Museum. 


Consolation 


WO moving picture press agents 
were overheard the other day at 
luncheon at the Hofbrau. One was 
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Mrs. Forsythe-Smith enters the wrong Washington Square dwelling 
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just back from the coast, and they dis- 
cussed production conditions and other 
technical topics. Finally they got 
around to personalities. Said one, re- 
ferring to the recent death of a 
famous screen star: 

“Wasn’t it terrible, her dying like 
that?” 

“Sure was,” said the other, register- 
ing silent grief. “But we oughta look 
at the bright side of things. Think of 
the space she got. Think of it!” 


Evolution 


HE latest species in the evolution 
of bibulous America has just 
come to our notice in the shape of a 
complete private bar, to be delivered on 
request. The host contemplating a 
party has only to telephone to acquire 
right in his home brass rails, mahog- 
any top bar, mirrors with Venuses in 
white soap suds, white-aproned bar 
tenders and spittoons. With complete 
appendages and accessories, the cheer- 
ful institution is delivered in sections 
resembling a crated piano. The price 
is $150 a night. 
—TuHeE New YorkKeErs 
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“We don’t want to see that. 
Roland Young in it—he’s too short.” 
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“Poor Petey! Bad mans 








won't let him see play.” 


| (Before every matinee and dur- 

ing every intermission): “Now 

don’t forget, Anna, if Baby 

wakes, kiss him and tell him 
mama called.” 
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“Young man, please give us a brief synopsis of the play. 


We want to be sure it is something we would like.” 
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HEN tthe first 
blizzard of the 
winter hit New 
York, it became 
apparent at once 
that the job of 
getting rid of 
the snow was 
going to be no 
mean problem. 
And that is just 
what it remains, 
now that the 
winter is almost 
over and all the 
snow has melted: no mean problem. 

Not that New York City failed to 
meet the crisis like a little soldier. 
Native New Yorkers were startled out 
of their sleep the morning of the first 
blizzard by twelve dandy new snow- 
cleaners, which appeared like magic 
on the city streets, each equipped with 
a full staff of forty-three men and a 
foreman, and followed by a smaller 
snow-cleaner containing hot dough- 
nuts and coffee. These machines were 
installed by the city, at a cost of sev- 
eral million dollars, to clear away the 
snow and permit the business-men, 
stenographers and office-boys to get to 
work. On the other hand, the busi- 
ness-men, stenographers and office- 
boys became so fascinated in watching 
these elaborate machines clear away the 
snow so that they could get to work, 
that they stood around on the side- 
walk all day long, instead, thus sav- 
ing the city several million dollars. 
This game is called ‘‘Post-Office”’. 

The first of these snow-cleaners 
was discovered on Forty-fourth Street 
between Fifth and Sixth Avenues, on 
the morning of February twenty- 
third, by an unidentified man named 
Johnston or Johnstone, who was 
sucked up by the machine while he 
was crawling in the gutter looking for 
a penny he had lost. Speculation has 
since run rife as to the purpose of 
these intricate pieces of mechanism. 
The original suggestion that they were 
intended to clear away the snow was 
abandoned at once, after watching 
them work. 

Upon closer investigation it was 
noted that these machines depended 
upon the principle of an ice-cream 
freezer, except that they did not play 
music. A revolving system of buckets 
scooped up the snow, passing it from 
one bucket to another until it com- 





TO SOLVE THE SNOW PROBLEM 


pleted the circle of buckets and was 
back in .the street again where it 
started from. It was truly an inspir- 
ing sight to watch one of these mon- 
sters of the snow, preceded by a cor- 
don of police, as it advanced down 
the center of the street between the 
eager lanes of spectators, its pennants 
flying bravely, its pet-cocks whistling, 
and its gallant operators tossing their 
white caps in the air and cheering lus- 
tily. On it progressed, rearing and 
snorting, charging into the drifts and 
tossing them easily to the right and the 
left as it retreated down the block, 
followed by taxi-cabs, busses, pedes- 
trians and another snowstorm. 

The history of snow-cleaning in 
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Ground Plan of Mithridates, the New 
Snow-machine for New York, de- 
signed by our staff architect, Mr. 


Eustace Tilley. 


New York is a long and elaborate one, 
and as a matter of fact is pretty ter- 
ribly dull. Yet some slight research 
into the development of our modern 
system may serve to suggest bigger and 
better ways of meeting the problem 
in the future. The first snow-ma- 
chine, from which these modern Titans 
had their origin, was invented in 1763, 
and consisted of a broad piece of wood 
attached to a long handle. It was 
called a “shovel”, after its inventor, 
Barthelmess J. Shovel, then a member 
of the Street Cleaning Department of 
New York, in the Cavalry Service. In 
those days New York was so small 
that not enough snow fell to make 
any difference; and so it was simply 
gathered with one of these “shovels” 









and piled into huge heaps, which froze 
in time and became War Memorials. 

As the city expanded, however (fol- 
lowing the Louisiana Purchase), a 
more elaborate system became neces- 
sary; and the first Snow-Plough came 
into use in 1849. This gave way in 
1863, and although it was patched up 
with elastic, it gave way again the 
following year, this time to the more 
intricate Snow-Consumer. This was 
succeeded in turn (in 1893) by a gi- 
gantic but impractical machine known 
only as the “Creep”, which was aban- 
doned after a trial trip up Broadway, 
when it was discovered that it was a 
cement-mixer. The modern snow- 
cleaners and velour hats came 
vogue the following year. 

With that eagerness to solve cur- 
rent problems which is characteristic 
of THe New Yorker, our Mr. 
Eustace ‘Tilley set to work at once 
studying this background, and also in- 
vestigating the present snow-cleaners, 
in order to find out what else to avoid. 
After considerable research, Mr. Til- 
ley finally evolved Mithridates, THE 
New YorKER’s solution to the snow- 
problem; and so successful was this 
ideal snow-cleaner, when it was tried 
out recently on the corner of Forty- 
second Street and Fifth Avenue, that 
it tied up traffic for four hours and 
thirty-five minutes, fully three-quar- 
ters of an hour longer than the best 
of the recent snow-cleaners. It is 
hoped that with a little more effort 
even this record may be surpassed in 
the next blizzard. 

The operation of this Mithridates, 
by means of which THE New YorKER 
hopes to eliminate the snow-problem 
in the future, may be described briefly 
as simple. From the front of the ma- 
chine, as it proceeds down the street, 
projects a long tongue, or wobbler, 
which darts here and there, scooping 
up the choicest drifts and conveying 
them by means of a system of buckets 
(a feature which Mr. Tilley borrowed 
from the present cleaners) up the 
front of the machine to a gigantic 
maw at the top. As the snow pours 
down through this trap-door it is sepa- 
rated by a separator, as it is called, 
into three piles: soft snow, hard snow, 
and rock-candy. These are carefully 
dropped in a heap in the center of the 
snow-machine, where they are mixed 
together again. 

In the meantime a round revolving 
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disc, called a round robin, which is 
filled with sharp knives, is lowered 
from the ceiling and poised above the 
pile of snow. It is then pressed down 
slowly.until it has packed the snow, 
and suddenly raised again, whereupon 
it is discovered that the snow has been 
cut into a huge snow-man resembling 
the foreman. 

There is a great laugh, and the boys 
all pack the snow into snow-balls, 
which they hurl at a series of revolv- 
ing ducks in the center of the snow- 
cleaner. 

When all the snow has been re- 
moved to the center in this manner, 
the snow-balls are gathered together 
and emptied into a vat, in which they 
are melted and the water heated to 
the boiling point. The steam grad- 
ually arises in the form of clouds, 
which condense in the chilled air into 
snow-crystals, and drift down softly 
upon a continuous performance of 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” which is being 
given in the back of the machine. 
When the last of the snow has thus 
been transferred to the rear, it is 
swept up from the stage, mounted on 
a crane, or heron, carried up a re- 
volving staircase, tossed into a perpen- 
dicular you, or me, shaken up, and 
hurled against a second trap-door, 
through which it is dumped back into 
the street again. 

The following morning it is shov- 
eled up by a man named Tony. 

—Corey Forp 


Frances’s nails are beautiful, 
Very long, and not too wide, 
Rounded like a cabochon, 
Curving into flesh. 
Little fingers dutiful, 
Hurt nor harm in them abide, 
Almost negligent in bone, 
Pink and white and fresh. 
Ah! how wholly suitable, 
You who lovers’s whims deride, 
On account of them alone 
To be tangled in a mesh. 
—Berss CLEAVES 
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OF ALL THINGS 


HE Republican legislators mer- 

rily slaughtered most of the Gov- 
ernor’s pet bills and everybody reports 
that a good time was had by Albany. 
There is one thing to be said for our 
upstatesmen; they always soap their 
own chute. 

a 

According to the Census Bureau’s 
estimate, the population of the coun- 
try will be 117,135,817 on July first. 
We suspect that the 817 was put in as 
a delicate little compliment to the 
friends of the Volstead act. 

Upstate farmers are fighting con- 
solidation of rural schools on the 
ground that it lures the children away 
to the cities. Better stick to the little 
red schoolhouse. The pupil who sur- 
vives is too weak to move away. 

* 

Only a few weeks ago the aromatic 
spirit of Locarno pervaded Europe; 
now the whole scenery is full of hates, 
intrigues and suspicions. Some say it 
is almost as bad as Pennsylvania 
politics. 

+ 

In his contest for re-election Senator 
Pepper, though a law-abider, does not 
wish to be mistaken for a dry-cleaner. 
One must always bear in mind the sad 
fate of those Philadelphia letter- 
carriers. 

e 


The news from Italy is more re- 


assuring. Matteotti, it seems, died a 


natural death, if at all, and besides he 
was a nuisance to the Incomparable 
Duce and something had to be done. 
We can rest assured that if anyone is 
found guilty he will be sentenced to 
a pretty swell job. 

* 


New York is getting a severe drub- 
bing in ministerial and legislative 
circles for its dining and wining 
habits. ‘There seems to be widespread 
misapprehension that our official song 


is “Eat Side, Wet Side”. 


Our private representative in Berlin 
says that the great question agitating 
the German soul is, will they love us 
in September as they didn’t in March? 


Atlanta went wet in the straw vote. 
Yet ever so many Georgians can re- 
member when it was considered way 
Upshaw. 

€ 

This department’s unofficial ob- 
server reports that the wearing of 
flesh-colored stockings here is now, 
for all practical purposes, unanimous. 
The habit could scarcely have been 
more popular if prohibited by law. 

& 

Professor William Lyons Phelps 
told New Haven the other day that 
he liked to visit New York but would 
hate to live here. ‘This dispels any 
possible doubt that the professor is an 
original thinker. 

: . 

We loyal New Yorkers are all 
gladdened by the indications that our 
Yanks will head the American League 
this year. ‘The reading, of course, 
will be from down to up. 


That new element is to be called 
Illinium in honor of its dear old alma 
mater. Those with retentive memories 
will recall that this is the second new 
element the University of Illinois has 
introduced into our young life this 


year. 
6 


We are taken aback by the Baumes 
Committee’s report that three out of 
four of New York State’s criminals 
are native born, that those who had 
religious instruction far outnumber 
the heathen, and that the temperate 
win by a large majority over the seri- 
ous drinkers. The committee is not 
brave enough to draw the logical con- 
clusion from these facts and neither 
is—Howarp BRUBAKER 
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ADVENTURESS WITH A DIFFERENCE 


HERE is splendor in_ this 

head. Beauty perhaps could 

not well weather the incessant 
storms of generous passion which her 
yes invited and which her ironic 
nouth turned into banter. But splen- 
dor is the one word for Helen West- 
ley: a splendor heroic and ribald, a 
splendor that is made of horseplay and 
suffering, guttersnipe expres- 
siveness and Henry James se- 
clusion, of Rabelais and the 


Saints: a splendor, indeed, 
much like the intricate splen- 
dor of our city. 


She will come in on you, 
noisy with furs and clinking 
jewels, and her face stolid 
under frantic rouge. She will 
rattle her bag open ere the 
tall disarray of her body has 
settled at the table, and with 
talonous hand rummage a 
cigarette from the bag’s mess 
of bills, cosmetics, letters, 
keys, ashes and bric-a-brac. 
She will thrust her voice stri- 
dent-bright against the dull 
dark racket of the brokers in 
the café; and reveal in rail- 
lery the most recent prank of 
her too vagrant fortune. 

But if, for a treacherous 
instant, you think of “gypsy”, 
you are doubtless one who 
knows not the difference be- 
tween red ink and Chateau 
Yquem; you have no ear for 
a language as delicately poised 
as the fine heavy head; you 
have no eye for eyes clear 
within this chaos of her smiles and her 
mocking reminiscences; you have no 
sense for a confusion made by the 
subtle power of this woman into an 
order plotting her whole life and mak- 
ing her life whole. 

She is a goddess of our city. It is 
her due to lay complacent sables on 
her impudent shoulders: it is her due 
to string Broadway slang into the ele- 
gant syntax of Ejighteenth-Century 
masters: it is her role to have features 
literally classic and to twist them into 
the leer of a Greenwich Village story. 


ares 


pe eS ENS way, 


She has emerged from our past and 
taken it along—all of its spice and 
spirit—to make our present and to 
make her own. Of course, she is an 
actress. Not a particularly good one. 
Acting on the stage is not her value 
and is not her art. Of course, she is 


a director of The Theatre Guild; and 
I suppose she fulfills her executive 
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Helen Westley 


duties if in no other way by keeping 
Philip Moeller perennially young and 
Lee Simonson perennially gloomy. 
This, too, is but a pale shred of her 
value. She is, indeed, an entire epoch 
of our American adventure. That is 
her distinction. See Helen Westley 
well; and that mysterious migration 
fifteen years ago of the sons and 
daughters of the pioneers into the 
lodging rooms of Greenwich Village, 
together with their emergence into 
the men and women who now strut as 
masters of the American artistic Scene, 





CovARRUBIAS 


may be no less mysterious, indeed— 
but more familiar. 

It all began, years back, in the bay 
window of a Brooklyn mansion. 
Helen’s clan of prim old Huguenots 
are perhaps not keen enough to appre- 
ciate their famous daughter; so we 
omit the mention of Helen’s maiden 
name. There, at all events, long years 
ago, she sits—a dark, impris- 
oned girl: surveying the gray 
bare Brooklyn streets and the 
plane trees in their iron boxes 
—waiting for adventure. It 
is Sunday afternoon. She has 
gone to church, and she be- 
lieves in God. Presently, the 
right young men upon whom 
her clan has smiled, will call 
and smile upon her. 

She is tall and her lean 
hands are idle. The cushions 
in her back are comfortable. 
But Helen’s eyes go wander- 
ing through the window. And 
she knows already that neither 
the church nor the right young 
men whose talk is a pale con- 
tinuance of sermons and of 
empty streets, will bring her 
what she longs for. A tiny 
legacy is left her. (For the 
dear child to spend on 
baubles.) Helen trudges across 
Brooklyn Bridge and spends 
her fortune at a school for 
acting. 

No: this is not the certain 
homing instinct of the genius 
born for the stage. There 
is nothing so average in the 
universal tale of Helen Westley. She 
is looking for adventure. There is 
in her a mastering need: to plunge 
her high spirit, her delicate wit, her 
gracious manner into the turmoil and 
the swim of life. Instinctively, 
already, she is enamoured of ironies 
and contrasts. That is why the fine- 
born girl, intelligent and poised, 
mingles with the frowsy candidates of 
Broadway: spends her little fortune 
on such a “bauble” to bring back at 
nights to her Brooklyn mansion. 

And then, one evening, she does not 
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return. From the Calvinistic storage 
warehouse of her parents, the girl has 
leaped into a fifth-rate road-show, 
perambulating storage of another sort 
to Midwestern hamlets. Her troupe 
travels by boat or by wagon: it makes 
the route of the Missouri River. And 
as the actors and actresses line up 
under the soiled eye of the Manager, 
this blooded girl is singled out-— 
already—for the roles of Villainess 
and of Adventuress. Already, there 
is in her eye a sardonic humor and on 
her mouth a comment of cold in- 
telligence too hard for the ingénue or 
young premiére even of a yokel com- 
pany. 

What gleamed out and pierced even 
the obese wits of that barn-storming 
manager, the intellectuals of New 
York were later to behold and cherish 
in Helen Westley. For years, her one 
stage was the back-room cafés of 
Greenwich Village. Helen did every- 
thing sacred to the usual career of 
these lads and lasses, like herself rebels 
from proper Puritan homes. Yet 
Helen was different. They found 
that out. No challenge she did not 
fling herself to meet; no conspiracy 
for capturing heaven or hell, she was 
not primed for. But always, in the 
heat of her adventure, she was cool, 
intelligent; in the confusion, she was 
aloof. 

It did not seem to get her much, 
however. She wandered, and often 
she was very, very “broke”. There 
were times when her Nietzschean 
friends with correct ruthlessness ad- 
vised her that her day was done and 
offered her pistol or poison for the 
dramatic exit. She moved through 
the murky chaos of Bohemia with a 
bright word for each trick of fortune 
and with a wink for the future. For 
she knew. What she had—what 
these others lacked and what no one 
of them suspected in her—was reli- 
gion. What had pried her from the 
devout bay window and the Brooklyn 
church, had led her down the muddy 
western river, and had carried her 
with the saving zest of spiritual aloof- 
ness, into the eddies of lawless Green- 
wich Village was a devoutness—a reli- 
gion of her own! This fading woman, 
whose caustic irony shone more bright 
as her eyes grew darker, had always 
had a sense that she must plunge, that 
she must lose herself, in order to ful- 
fill some destiny for which, even to- 
day, she has not found the word. 

There was a night she considers 
crucial-—a dark night of her life. 


Her window now was of no Brooklyn 
mansion, haughtily regarding the clean 
streets. It was the hole of a backyard 
wall; and into it came the wail of 
babies, the red weeping of women, the 
curses of baffled men. Delirious dis- 
order beat upon the order of Helen’s 
mind. She was caught in this murk 
and she was sinking with it. Was it 
for this she had left Brooklyn? “And 
then, there came the Voice!” She had 
but sensed it dimly in the cold silence 
of her Puritan home; now it rang 
clear in the clamor of this chaos. It 
told her to have faith, and to go 
Bas 
In the backroom of the bookshop 
of the Boni brothers down on Wash- 
ington Square West, they were plot- 
ting to start a theatre. Eddie Good- 
man, Lucy Huffaker, Phil Moeller, 
Ralph Roeder, a dozen others sat 
around and planned the Washington 
Square Players. Helen sauntered in, 
and no one ever thought of turning 
Helen out. It was not necessary. She 
would go in good time: go on to other 
adventures. But this night, Helen did 
not go. And it came to pass, that the 
founders of the Washington Square 
Players took her in and held her. She 
had something they needed: she was 
something they needed. A love of ad- 
venture, and a smile to salt it: a love 
of chaos, and a mind to right it—this 
in the flesh was Helen Westley. 
When the Washington Square Play- 
ers modulated into the Guild, and the 
Band Box Theatre east of Third 
Avenue was transfigured into the 
Guild Palace now west of Broadway, 
Helen went along, and became what 
doubtless today’s aspirants of the foot- 
lights call a “power”. 
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Rather is she a testimony and a 
symbol. Her true value and her art 
are her personal life. Her coat may 
be of fur and she may ride in taxis. 
But her words still coolly annotate, 
like castanets, the romantic dance of 
our age: her irony still barbs the sur- 
face of the success of her friends: her 
ordered madness, making of each hour 
of her days a little sacrament, justifies 
the too sane, busy chaos of her fellows. 

There has emerged with her the 
illusion of “old days” when the 
masters of the earth were foes, and 
the sky was the limit. The little rooms 
above stables full of dream and dust, 
the kitchen desks holding manuscripts 
whose lettered gold was invisible only 
to the bourgeois—that whole ridicu- 
lous and darling chaos of madness, 
poverty and revolution which sprang 
from the rigor of the Puritans, dwells 
still in Helen Westley. It is a pres- 
ence in the perhaps too gleaming direc- 
tors’s hall of the Guild—reminding 
them of what they might so easily for- 
get: of their adventurous origin and 
of their adventurous purpose. 

—SEARCH-LIGHT 


MANHATTAN MANUAL 


Aquarium: The Aquarium is lo- 
cated at the foot of Manhattan 
Island and may be reached easily 
by train from Grand Central to 
Albany and thence via night boat 
to Canal Street, just a step from the 
Battery if you step in the right di- 
rection. The Aquarium is famous 
for its fish and Jenny Lind, al- 
though how anyone could sing with 
all those fish swimming around is 
beyond us. King Edward of Eng- 
land, when he was H. R. H. the 
P. of W. and, like his grandson, 
somewhat of a tourist, once visited 
the Aquarium. Somewhere in the 
establishment are the alligators; 
if you wish to see one move it will 
take all the rest of the time you 
have in New York—probably more. 
Thanks to the spectators, the fish are 
amused at all times. (The Aqua- 
rium does not serve a shore dinner. ) 


Brooktyn:—A village on the East 
bank of the East River developed 
so that the bridges would have some 
place to go. When visiting New 
York don’t fail to take in Brooklyn 
—but if pressed for time see any 
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Ley. 














The Bathroom Baritone Gives a Recital 


joke book or attend any musical 
show. 


CENTRAL Park:—A large bit of real 
estate making it difficult to get from 
the East to the West Side. It is 
bounded by Cathedral Parkway 
(but what’s in a name), Fifth 
Avenue, the New York Athletic 
Club, and a nice row of model 
trenches and mud-pies to west- 
ward, which form New York’s 
newest red light district. ‘The lower 
section of the park is more like 
London than any other part of New 
York, except Keen’s. Here is the 
bridle path with its horse-back rid- 
ers who remind you almost imme- 
diately of Rotten Row for some 
unaccountable reason. Here too is 
the Zoo, made up of a few of the 
animals that escaped Bronx Park. 

In order to fill in the gaps in the 

wild fauna, a real country barn- 





yard has been compiled which is 
also useful for the instruction of 
the ignorant city child. On the 
Mall the chubby offspring of the 
wealthy beg piteously for a bag of 
peanuts whilst downtown their Mis- 
souri Pacific sixes go up another 
ten points. In the park, DON’T 
pick the flowers, DON’T walk on 
the bridle path, DON’T exceed 
twenty miles an hour, DON’T 
walk on the grass) DON’T drop 
papers, DON’T feed or annoy the 
animals; DON’T drown yourself 
in the Reservoir. In fact, the Park 
would bear investigation by the 
Civil Liberties Union. 


CHINATOWN: A district maintained 


by sight-seeing bus drivers. Chinese 
immigrants arriving here soon be- 
come addicts of the American food 
of chop suey; some New York Chi- 
nese are even contemplating intro- 





ducing this dish to China. Every so 
often Chinatown has a Tong War. 
It is not advisable to visit China- 
town at this time, for a Tong War 
seems to be a cross between a Fresh- 
man-Sophomore rush at Dartmouth 
and a hockey game at the Garden. 


Wat StrreET:—Valhalla for the 


ex-college football star. Cited by 
the clergy as an example of eternal 
damnation, by both political parties 
as the power behind the other fac- 
tion’s throne, and by the movies as 
the symbol of the torment of 
wealth. At the head of Wall Street 
is Trinity Church surrounded by 
what is probably the most valuable 
grave-yard in the world. 


YonKERs:—(see Brooklyn), A town 


much patronized by Sunday hikers 
and the raison d’étre for most vau- 
deville acts—RoBerT Jay Miscu 
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THE DOORMAN RETIRES 
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MEMORIES OF A CRIMINAL 


I. A Ho.tp-Up 


OME crooks can spend three 

years out of every five in Sing 

Sing and think that’s all right. 
[hey don’t mind doing the time if 
they can only get enough action in the 
two years they are hanging around 
free. But I’m not one of those. Prison 
vas too much for me. I spent too 
much time thinking what I would be 
loing if I was out. So when I got 
sent up for the job I’m going to tell 
you about, I decided my crook days 
were over. Anyway, I felt like a fool 
for getting caught. A crook that’s 
ny good doesn’t get caught. 

I’m going to tell about that last job 
just to show that it really wasn’t my 
fault the cops got me. It’s a lot of 
satisfaction to get something down in 
print. Relieves your mind. All I ask 

to remember that all this happened 
some ten years ago, so nobody’s feel- 
ings will be hurt. The boys I call by 
name have done their time, anyway. 

My chauffeur was sick. He’d caught 
the grippe waiting in the snow on 
our last job, which was a stick up but 
no shooting. He was in Bellevue. So 
being lonesome, I dropped into a sa- 
loon in Eighth Avenue run by a dice 
grafter called Matty. A couple of 
fellows were with me. I’d used them 
that afternoon as stalls while I lifted 
$500 out of a damper in an East Side 
saloon. I wasn’t satisfied with the way 
they'd stalled. They were behind me, 
all right, but too damn far. Anyway, 
I brought them along to Matty’s to 
drink a round, and to divide up the 
money. 

Matty, naturally, mentioned a dice 
game. And pretty soon we were throw- 
He took 


two stalls to ride, all right. I 


ing at a dollar a smash. 
the 

held my own. So pretty soon he gives 
them a stake and tells them to beat it. 
He kept me there, and after a while 
I saw he was sounding me out on a 
job. It looked easy the way he told 
it. He said there 
was a man named 
Bert Newman 
who had a saloon 
down at No. 8 
Reade Street, with 
a sign over his cash 
register saying: 


“City Pay Checks 
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Cashed 1st and 15th”. Two doors 
away was the city paymaster’s office 
where the clerks got their paper. New- 
man would turn it into money for 
them, if they’d buy a drink. 

I asked Matty what he expected 
out of it. He said, “Oh, a suit of 
clothes will do for me.” That sounded 
funny, until I got the story out of 
him why he wanted this Newman 
stuck up. Matty had a blonde that 
he used for a stall. All he had to do 
was bring her out, and the suckers 
would shoot their wad on his crooked 
dice. Anybody will shoot heavy and 
lose friendly if a pretty blonde is 
watching the game. Well, he’d 
brought her out not long before when 
Newman was around, and tried to get 
Newman to shooting heavy. But New- 
man didn’t fall for it. The next day, 
Matty said, the blonde said she was 
going to see her mother, and left. But 
in a week she was back, with a tale 
of woe. She’d gone to Newman. And 
after he had locked the door she found 
out he had black blood in him, and a 
coal black wench for wife. He kept 
her there for a week, and naturally, 
when she told her story Matty was 
sore. That was why he wanted me to 
stick up Newman. 

I said I’d look it over, The next 
Saturday was the fifteenth, so I went 
to Newman’s house in One Hundred 
and Forty-third Street, early. I saw 
him come out with a satchel. Matty 
had told me he carried the money like 
that. I hurried down to his saloon 
and got there first and was having a 
drink with his bartender when he 
came in. He got there in a little 
while, and opened up his bag on the 
bar. It had about fifteen thousand in 
small notes, which he stacked in his 
damper. I saw he had a gun. 

My chauffeur was still sick. So I 
went to a friend and said I needed a 
man that could run a car. He intro- 


duced me to a tall, blue-eyed, washed- 
out looking bum who said his name 
was Loerber. I didn’t like him, but 
my friend said he was all right. So I 
agreed to take him. I went out with 
Loerber and gave him a trial or two. 
Made him steal a Pierce Arrow limou- 
sine, to see if he had the nerve. He 
stalled a lot about it, but finally got 
in and we drove off. A mile uptown 
we left the car. 

After that, I told Loerber all about 
the lay, and told him to meet me the 
thirtieth of the month, which was the 
day before we’d pull the Newman job. 
In the meantime I took on two more 
helpers, a boy named Dugan and an 
experienced husky named Curley. 

Loerber met me, all right. He was 
excited, and said he had a car all read- 
ied up for us to steal that night and 
keep for the job next morning. I told 
him he was crazy, because I never got 
my car until half an hour before the 
job was pulled. But he had a scheme. 
He had a pal with a little garage 
where he could hide the car all night 
and get it out in time for the job next 
morning. I finally agreed. Then he 
showed me the car he wanted to get. 
It was a gray, cut-down racing car. 
Once the rap was out on it, every cop 
in ten miles would recognize it, so I 
hit the ceiling. Told Loerber I 
wouldn’t drive that car in a parade. 
But he had still another notion. He 
said he would spend the night painting 
it red, so when we made our getaway 
the cops would think we were a fire 
wagon. That sounded crazy, but I let 
him get by with it because I was afraid 
he would never have the nerve to steal 
another car if we didn’t do it right 
then. We took the car and started 
painting her. 

Seven o’clock next morning, I was 
to meet him at the garage. When he 
came along, I could see he was fidgety 
about the job. But I talked firm to 
him and he felt better. Well, the car 
was almost dry, and a pretty, bright 
red. We drove it 
out, picked up Du- 
gan and Curley 
and shoved off. I 
gave them exact 
instructions. No- 
body was to have 
a gun but me, be- 
cause I didn’t want 
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any foolish killing if a panic started. 
Loerber was to keep the car at One 
Hundred and Forty-fourth Street and 
Eighth Avenue and wait for me to 
tip my hat as a sign that everything 
was O.K. I was to spot Newman 
when he came out of his house, so 
Dugan and Curley could fall in close 
behind him. I made them do that be- 
cause I didn’t want Newman to get 
panicky when he saw my gun, and 
turn around and run. Their only job 
was to keep him from running. 

We took up our places, and waited. 
In a little while, along came Newman, 
carrying his satchel. There was a lot 
of people in the street, hurrying to 
catch the cars. I gave Curley and Du- 
gan the signal, and they dropped in be- 
hind him. By the way, I had told 
neither one of them to speak a word, 
but for Dugan to grab the bag when I 
gave him the wink. I tipped my hat to 
Loerber, and he stopped reading his 
paper and got over the steering wheel. 

I walked right up to Newman. And 
when I was square in front of him I 
pushed my gun against his stomach 
and said, “Drop it.” Then everything 
went wrong. That big fool Curley, 
without waiting for anything, wrapped 
a blackjack around Newman’s head, 
and laid him on the pavement like a 
dead ox. Curley ran. Dugan was 
standing there dumb as a ghost and the 
crowd was beginning to gather around 
us. I said to Dugan, “Pick it up and 
get in the car.” He did. Then I 
backed away from the crowd. Never 
run away from a crowd in a holdup. 
They’ll think you’re scared and run 
after you. Take it easy. 


A fool butcher boy grabbed at my 
coat. I slapped him off and backed 
away. Funny thing, in three stickups, 
it was butcher boys that tried to hang 
on to me. Well, the car started, and 
off we went. Nobody followed us. 
But we looked like a circus, four of us 
piled in that fire chief’s racer. About 
a mile uptown we all got out. I told 
Loerber to drive ten blocks further, 
ditch the car, and come on back, tell- 
ing him to meet us at One Hundred 
and Twenty-fifth Street and Seventh 
Avenue. We went on to wait for him. 

While we were waiting, we decided 
to look in the bag. I popped it open 
and saw right away that we had a 
bloomer. Nothing was in it but a fish 
head that Newman was carrying down 
to his cat, and thirty lace doilies that 
he used to serve cocktails on. Curley 
got nasty. Sore as a boil. But I says: 
“Shut up. All you’re worried about is 
that bird laying up there in the street. 
You’re scared you’ve killed him. Open 
up again and I’l] let you have it.” He 
shut up. I wasn’t afraid Newman was 
dead. My experience is that one blow 
don’t often bump a man off. Curley 
and Dugan left then. Then Loerber 
came up. He took the news well 
enough, and said he’d abandoned the 
car like I told him. 

But that’s where he turned out to be 
a double-crossing liar. He had carried 
the car back to that garage, and was 
planning to paint it again, run it out 
to Jersey, and sell the chassis. But I 
took his word when he said he’d 
ditched it. 

There was a big Swede janitor in 
an apartment house near the garage, 
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and the boys that hung around there 
had been ragging him. The next 
morning being Sunday, he walked by 
the garage and saw them painting. He 
thought he’d get even. So he went to 
the precinct station and demanded a 
cop to arrest some fellows for work- 
ing on Sunday. The cop that went 
back with him recognized the car. 

In a little while, they had Loerber 
pinched. They squeezed him, and he 
squealed. And that night when I got 
home nine cops were gathered around 
my front door. They got me. But as 
I’ve often told Captain Andy Wines 
cf the detective bureau, if I hadn’t 
had on a new pair of gloves I never 
would have gotten my finger snarled 
up in the trigger guard of my gun. 

All this goes to show you that liars 
make the crook game no good. That 
Loerber was a born liar. A few years 
later, when he’d gotten out, he did the 
Leonard Street mail robbery with Ger- 
ald Chapman. He got caught and 
squealed that time too. 

But he already had me in the peni- 
tentiary then, teaching me my lesson. 

—Jor TayLor 


NEW ART 
The little gods who sling the paint 
Receive no patron’s pittance 
They slap it on without restraint 
And write home for remittance. 


Exotic little geniuses 

Burst out in gay resplendence 

But why? when father pays their bills 

Why call ’em Independents? ??? 
—Bos Epwarps 





“You know, it don’t seem right to take presents from a man you ain’t engaged to. 
I guess I’m just an old fashioned girl.” 
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coD BLESS 


VUR HOME 


CRYING NEED 


NLESS effective measures are 

taken, and that speedily, the art 
of French Pastry will be lost to New 
York. 

Years ago signs of its decay were 
visible. This year, with telling in- 
roads by Danish Pastry, Viennese 
Pastry, German Pastry, the situation 
is serious. The Eclair is squushing 
beneath the heel of the Baumkuchen. 

The pilgrim’s quest took him from 
Pontin’s and the Equitable Building 
Savarin, as far north as the Plaza and 
the Columbus Circle Child’s. In all 
that vast stretch, where formerly wild 
and enticing designs tempted his un- 
mannerly index finger, today there was 
1 great waste of sameness. 

The Maple Cream Puff of a St. 
Regis lunchroom differed only in size 
from the Maple Cream Puff of the 
Brevoort. The Strawberry Tarts of 
Herr Gertner were as insipid as the 
Strawberry Tarts of the Biltmore. 
There was no variety, no originality. 
lhe same outlay that was spread upon 
the nickelled tray of Lorber’s decked 
the diamond-studded servers of the 
Waldorf. Nowhere could be dis- 
overed such innocent surprises as the 
Chocolate Ladder, the Walnut Brook- 
lyn Bridge, or the Spiced Marzipan 


isguised as a potato, which ten years 











ago gladdened palates at so lowly a 
place as the lamented Chedko’s, 
Broadway and 11oth. 

Has the pastry-cook gone the way 
of the dodo? But no! Perhaps he 
is suffering only a momentary lapsus 
and needs encouragement. Perhaps 
he is ignorant that all his brothers have 
copied his designs, that novelty is a 
thing of the past. Something must 
be done; and this is it: 

There must be an International Ex- 
position of French Pastry Designs. 

Here the patissiers of the world can 
exhibit their choicest specimens for the 
delectation and admiration of their 
fellowmen. New inspiration will re- 
sult. Perhaps there are modernists in 
the art, young men now stifling their 
need for self-expression, youths who 
have transcended the simple planes of 
the Napoleon and the traditional colors 
of the Cherry Whorl! 

Who knows what unexpected re- 
sults might follow? Perhaps even 
slots of French Pastry may thereafter 
be introduced in the Automat. 

—A. B. Bernp 
“ 
CULLED AMONG THE CRITICs 


Odo Slobodskaja assisted by Bamboschek sang 
in six languages during her recent song recital 
in New York. Two of the languages was Eng- 
lish.— Musical Note in Kansas Paper. 


We shudder to think what the other 


four languages was like. 
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SEASONAL STANZAS 
The rector, in impassioned tones, 
Bespoke a sacrificial Lent, 

Whilst through the mind of Mrs. Jones 
The following reflections went: 
“When I knelt down then, something 

tore... 
“T must send Tom a telegram... 
“T wish that Brussels sprouts were 
more 
“The thing to go with leg of lamb.” 
“Lift up your hearts!” rang out the 
chant 
In preface to its ageless boon, 
Miss Janet Jones, a debutante, 
Thought: “Spring will be here pretty 
soon... 
“T need some frocks in pastel tints... 
“Sid Sanford really goes too far... 
“‘Re-do my room in flowered chintz... 
“Tf only Bobby had a car!” 


T. Lawson Jones confessed in song 
To voices round the throne of white, 
Regretting, as he boomed along, 
That doubled three-no-trumps last 
night, 
And thirsting, in a mild distress, 
For Scotch and soda or a fizz. 
“The world is too much with us.” Yes, 
Wordsworth, I’m much afraid it is. 
—Bairp LEonaRD 
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The Boys in Blue 


FULL decade has romped past 

since the death of Mr. An- 

thony Comstock. A pale and 
somewhat wistful ghost of his passion- 
ate self has survived him, and it still, 
betimes, goes through the motions of 
his thunderous gestures. But the thun- 
der itself seems to have rolled away. 
And if the signs may be believed, the 
reform movement in New York has 
about petered out. 

If such is indeed the fact, we have 
behind us a distinct and unique era, 
complete with beginning and middle 
and (apparently) end. And any era 
is amusing after it is safely gone, even 
though it be such a fantastic one as 
that. Before we hoist too much sail, 
however, on the hypothesis that the 
thing is really over, pray let us inspect 
the present case of the reformers. 

During Comstock’s life, his strange 
and dynamic personality was prac- 
tically all there was to the movement 
he instituted. The purity cult itself 
was known by his name. He had a 
positively uncanny faculty for getting 
laws passed, and what’s more, for get- 
ting the judges to sit hard on the 
offenders thereof. The property that 
was destroyed under his hand was esti- 
mated by himself at more than 
$6,000,000. And he personally saw 
to it that something more than 5,000 
individuals were carted off to jail. 

This robust tradition was inherited 
by Mr. John S. Sumner, who became 
the priest of the pureboys at once when 
his master died. But the vein of 
honest brass that ran through the 
Comstock lode did not persist with 
Sumner. Almost immediately, he sub- 
dued his own identity under the un- 
wieldy name of his organization: The 
New York Society for the Suppression 
of Vice. And after a fitful effort to 
imitate the methods of his Messiah, he 
began a gradual retreat, which leaves 
him at present practically imprisoned 
in his little office, plucking up enough 
courage now and then to howl plain- 
tively at some violation or other 
of the Comstock code. But, nearly 
every time he does that, he is forced 
to admit defeat, and creep back into 


RI 


his cloister until his courage returns. 

Fancy, if you can, Anthony Com- 
stock allowing himself to sleep while 
the “Shanghai Gesture” or “Lulu 
Belle” beat their tomtoms on Broad- 
way! He would have wrecked the 
oriental bordello of Madame Goddam 
with his own personal axe, and de- 
manded the applause of the audience 
into the bargain. And Lulu Belle 
would have been sent peremptorily to 
Sing Sing, without even the chance of 
an argument. Imagine Anthony Com- 
stock willing to occupy the same world 
with Mr. Earl Carroll! What a 
frenzy he would have been driven to 
by the producer’s nude ladies. And 
his frenzy would have been contagious 
—at least as far as the magistrates’ 
courts—where he would have com- 
pelled them, by simple force of his 
iron personality, to gp 
carry out his will. 

Comstock would 
have been driven to 
desperation by the 
prurient devices of 
Mr. Bernarr Macfad- 
den’s porno-Graphic, 
and by the same gen- 
tleman’s T'rue Stories 
magazine, despite the 
five ministers of 
Heaven who sit upon 
itt councils. We 
would still be look- 
ing, doubtless, at pink 
tights instead of 
chorus girls’ legs, if 
the old lion were yet 
alive. 

But Mr. Sumner is 
no such_ thorough- 
going fellow. A de- 
feat or two in the 
courts, and he slipped 
wearily into the rela- 
tively simple task. of 
keeping the publica- 
tion of “Only a Boy” 
and “Her Wedding 
Night” down to a 
minimum. During 
the last three years, 
for example, he has 
brought about the 
suppression of but 
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one dramatic production and two 
books. Nobody cared when he caused 
the withdrawal of the “God of Ven- 
geance” because it was a dull and 
sordid thing. The books he suppressed 
were Frank Harris’s ““Memoirs” and 
Maxwell Bodenheim’s ‘Replenishing 
Jessica”. A score of other books, as 
violently unrepressed, escaped him. 
Now it is easy to say that Mr. Sum- 
ner has failed to carry out the tradition 
of Comstock for the simple reason that 
people have more sense and refuse to 
have their entertainment ordered by 
fanatics. But in Comstock’s days— 
only a dozen years ago—people had 
quite as much sense. The point is, that 
in his presence, under the astonishing 
furore of his bellowing, people lost 
what sense they had. He had the 


power, as all great crusaders must 
have, of infecting those about him 


with his zealotry. 
Where this quality is most essential, 
and where Mr. Sumner’s lack of it is 


most fatal to his cause, is in the courts. 


The same judges who used to listen 
breathlessly to Comstock, and send his 


A 











“1 beg your pardon, but is that Thirty-third Street?” 
“No, that’s my foot.” 
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captives off to the chain gang, go to 
sleep when Sumner is about, and turn 
his captives free. “The same laws that 
Comstock placed in the statutes during 
his lifetime are there now. But since 
death removed him, the Supreme 
Courts have decided that the laws no 
longer mean what they used to. With 
Comstock gone, in short, the Supreme 
Court’s interpretation of his laws has 
made it almost impossible to convict 
any sort of book or play except the 
most flagrant and impudent kind. 

It was almost impossible, in Com- 
stock’s presence, to be rational con- 
cerning sex and the related phe- 
nomena. But once he was gone, 
rationality revived. And it is this 
state of affairs which led me, in the 
beginning, into the belief that the age 
of reform is over—until another zeal- 
t of equal fire comes along and starts 
1 new one, 


ONSIDERING the matter as 

history, then, it is quite a lot of 
fun to look over old Anthony’s early 
days. Perhaps it was an ironic fate 
which used the mechanism of two mad 
dogs to start the reformer off on his 
career. He was living, in 1862, in 
Winnepauk, Conn., and already had 
displayed the quality of his genius by 
creeping through a saloon window, 
while yet in his ’teens, and knocking 
the bungs from the whiskey and cider 
barrels, 

But it was the mad dogs which gave 
him the chance to carry his banner 
of moral improvement out into the 
world. He was opening his shop one 
morning in spring, when a frantic 
Irish woman rushed past, shrieking 
“Mad Dog!” Dropping to his knees 
for a moment in prayer, our hero 
grasped his twenty-two rifle from be- 
hind a molasses keg, and dashed out. 

The village street was empty, ex- 
cept for a small terrier dog that was 
stirring the dust in the distance as it 
merrily chased its tail. Reconnoiter- 
ing first from the branches of a handy 
tree, he approached the beast and 
killed it with three rather nervously 
aimed shots. He was still praying be- 
side the body when a group of school 
children hurried up with the news that 
another mad dog was terrorizing their 
playground. 

Young Anthony went to the scene, 
out one sight of the raging animal sent 
him flying to the safety of a barn. 
Neighbors killed the dog. Yet, with 
traditional injustice in the bestowing 
f fame, the town credited Anthony 
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A member of the I-See-It-Like-That School of Modern 


Painters feeds his soul on a Manhattan roof. 


with the slaughter of both beasts, and 
rewarded him accordingly. With a 
few well-chosen words on the post 
office steps, the town banker presented 
a five dollar gold piece to the hero. 

Anthony had heard vaguely of the 
modern Babylon at the mouth of the 
Hudson, and made it his dream that 
one day he would go there, too, to 
crusade. But railroad fare had been 
hard to get. With his prize for hero- 
ism now safely in his pocket, however, 
he set out. And a few years later, in 
the full glory of umbrella, gaiters, 
mutton chop whiskers and stove-pipe 
hat, he burgeoned forth as the savior 
of the metropolis. 

Carrie Nation and her hatchet had 
not yet come to town. The Bowery 
boy, with his skin tight trousers and 
bowler hat was still a figure. And 
the brightly lighted Bowery itself was 
the Mecca of Wall Street clerks and 
servant girls on their night out. Ac- 
cording to the quaint custom of the 
day, barbers, poolroom proprietors and 
second-hand book men carried on a 
sideline trade in genuine “Parisian” 
pictures—generally ladies in tights. 

Upon these gentlemen first fell the 
wrath of the scourge from Winne- 
pauk. Within six weeks, he boasted a 
collection of 7,000 photos of blondes 
in tights, and his tiny office looked like 
a booking office. 

This first work was carried on, 
through the arrangement of Morris 
K. Jessup, under the auspices of the 
Brooklyn Y. M. C. A. But the asso- 
ciation members soon tired of hurry- 
ing to court to witness against petty 
offenders, and asked Mr. Comstock to 
seek other affiliations. “To convince 


the world, then, of his determination, 
Comstock issued his first “Confidential 
Report—Destroy When Read”. It 
contained more than one snappy repro- 
duction from the collection of pic- 
tures, and several rather juicy para- 
graphs of text. The money poured in, 
with requests for all future issues. 

He had himself appointed a postal 
inspector, and after sending orders 
under an assumed name to firms deal- 
ing in supposedly improper literature, 
he received their wares and had them 
arrested. He promised a woman, whose 
sole estate was the copper plate engrav- 
ings for a questionable book, $450 for 
the privilege of destroying them in 
public. Then he intercepted the van 
bringing the plates to his office, and 
destroyed them for nothing. 

He sent circular letters to every 
man that he jailed, extolling the 
beauties of brotherly love. He saw 
to it that his name was in the papers 
practically every day, if he had to en- 
dure a street attack to bring it off. 

Take away, then, the melodramatic 
fanfaronade of the Comstock era, and 
this is all that is left: His 5,000 vic- 
tims spent a grand total of 623 years 
in jail. Untold quantities of sugges- 
tive pictures were taken out of the 
hands of truck drivers and placed in 
the hands of school teachers and minis- 
ters. Of the 276 confidential reports 
he issued, a number are valuable items 
on the lists of pornographia collectors. 
The only two significant works ever 
suppressed by his society were Dreiser’s 
“Sister Carrie”, and Cabell’s “Jur- 
gen”, and it was but a short time be- 
fore the courts ruled the suppression 
was improper.—Morris MarKEY 
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Prats vesas 





PATERFAMILIAS AND THE PATSY 


Joseph Allen and Claiborne Foster, Father and Daughter in Barry Conner’s play, “The Patsy”, after being 
ordered about something awfully for fourteen years, are about to call mother downstairs and have it all out. 
Real life to the contrary, at the Booth they get away with it. 
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The Paycock, The Moon, 
The Girl Friend and Other 
Pretty Beasties of the Busy- 
ing Drama. 


HE Marches are never let off 
anything. This braw and 
Lenten month has been gusty 


with penitential plays. Some of them 
good plays badly done, some of them 
bad plays—would you believe it?— 
badly done. For “Juno and the Pay- 
cock”, chiefly, let you and me be 
weepers. 

“Juno and the Paycock” is a grand 
play. At least, it reads grandly, and 
the Englishmen and the Irishmen, 
who have seen it acted more than a 
hundred times, say it acts grandly too. 
I don’t think all of it is as grand as 
all that. But then, over here in the 
highly ornate two-by-four which is 
known as the Mayfair Theatre, it acts 
terribly, and is more terribly acted 
against. 4 

A bitter, piteous, pugnacious pic- 
ture of the Dublin poor in the days 
of the Die-Hards: that was the aim 
of the janitor who wrote this “Juno 
and the Paycock” for his famous first 
play. ‘There is a scathing humor in 
it, a pathos which shrieks up into a 
mood of horror at the whiskey-soaked 
futility of life in these tenements of 
the maimed, the ruined and the drunk. 
You see the little Boyle family broken 
to bits before your bemused eyes. The 
crippled son is shot to death by fellow 
Sinn Feiners, the daughter is left with 
a baby by her absconding lover, the 
home is stripped, the mother homeless. 
And into the bare litter of all that 
was or might have been, reels the hic- 
coughy old father, the Paycock of the 
tenement, and his lousy, nimble- 
shanked old crony, with the gloriously 
uncouth, sad belch of a reflection that 
the world must settle down. 

Augustin Duncan trailed the rights 
to this celebrated play, and here we 
have him acting the Paycock’s part. 
Acting it with solid leisure, and con- 





tent, I fear, to let the play go plomp 
while he gives his several sincere imita- 
tions of a natural old gentleman in 
and out of his cups. Louise Ran- 
dolph, as the mother, has the great 
speeches of the evening and recites up 
to them. 

Claude Cooper and Barry McCol- 
lum do their customary Pat and Mike 
of the realistic school. 


Y the time this morose account 

lurches into print, it is possible 
that ““The Moon Is a Gong” will have 
moved up from Cherry Lane into the 
more frantic environs of ‘Times 
Square. Why, I know not. It is 
not staple goods. Neither, for all its 
rarity, is it the best of caviare. It is 
a coltish, noisy-minded fantasy on the 
business of living, loving, working 
and dying in the canyons of a big city. 
John Dos Passos, already a known 
author, poet and painter, wrote it. 
You will want the comfort of the 
assurance that Mr. Dos Passos is still 
a very young man, and that this is his 
first play. 

As begun at the Cherry Lane, it 
was a blaring hotch-potch of fancy 
writing, adolescent innocence of plot, 
loudly italicised travesty, splendifer- 
ous settings, jazz in all nooks and cor- 
ners, and a spotlight concentrated on 
the back of the noble head of Percy 
Hammond. It is sixteen scenic and 
sometimes musical variations on the 
theme of youth’s scrambling desire to 
bash the moon in the face before turn- 
ing completely work-a-day. Parts of 
it are broadly comic, parts freely 
ecstatic, parts simply dreadful. 

It is committed at the top of their 
voices by a huge cast which has Helen 
Chandler in the lead, and Allan 
Joslyn, Virginia Hawthorne and other 
glad young things around her. By 
now, so the rumor sings, it will have 
become either a complete musical 
comedy or a complete corpse. 

Recommendations might be indis- 
creet, 


HE Actors’s Theater’s determi- 


nation to produce _ standard 
dramas having packed itself down to 
the business of reviving Ibsen, we now 


have “Ghosts” at the Comedy. Con- 
sidering “Ghosts”, a pretty good 
“Ghosts”. Probably all “Ghosts” 


ought to be as lugubrious and dreary 
as this “‘Ghosts”’. 

There is Jose Ruben returned to 
that merry little part of Oswald 
which he once before interpreted for 
New York’s hearing and harrowing. 
He is highly effective in that last scene 
where paresis creeps in. No deroga- 
tion intended, but almost anybody 
would be. It is a brutal trick, this 
scene. Lucille Watson plays the 
mother with an all too crisp intelli- 
gence and J. M. Kerrigan gives a 
slyly perfected performance of old 
Engstrand. 

Just because the moral critics of 
thirty years ago thought “Ghosts” a 
very bad play is no reason why the 
immoral ones of this day should think 
it a very great one. It has served its 
day—fearlessly but finitely. 


N that celebrated little Neighbor- 

hood Playhouse, where East Side 
meets West Side, and where “The 
Dybbuk” was the sole and all-sufficient 
attraction, they have added to their 
repertory a triple bill of opera bouffe, 
a ballet pantomime and a Chinese 
fantasy. The opera bouffe is Haydn’s 
“The Apothecary”. The ballet pan- 
tomime is “A Burmese Pwe’, book 
by Proprietor Irene Lewisohn, music 
by Henry Eicheim, specialist in tonal 
orientala. The fantasy is “Kuan 
Yin”, or, “The Goddess of Mercy”, 
of English and Russian adaptation 
from the Chinese. 

It is all an enchanting pilgrimage, 
throwing bright colors on your wan- 
derlust and proving in as happy terms 
as ever that the Neighborhood Play- 
house is one of the few theatres in 
New York whose vision is not bounded 


by the East and the Hudson Rivers. 





“My dear! Its egg plant! I 


NEW musical comedy at the 

Vanderbilt, ““The Girl Friend’’, 
is the work of that young trinity, the 
Messrs. Fields, Hart and Rodgers. 
Without making any great shakes in 
the matter of wit and humor, it is a 
pleasant and particularly tuneful affair 
wherewith to pass the time of evening. 
Lew Fields, out of fatherly interest, 
produces it; I wish he were acting in 
it, too. It would be the better for 
some such comedian. 

As it is, it splits up its holiday 
measures between the familiarly agile 
vaudeville team of Puck and White 
and the fresh-faced, spry-legged per- 
son of June Cochrane, from out of 
the Garrick Gaieties. Two or three 
ingratiating little songs, as good in 
lyrics as they are in lilt, are the chief 
assets. By way of plot, there is a six- 
day bicycler who wins the race and 
stays faithful to the girl on the farm. 
It is very nice. 


N the mussed fringes of a busy 
week there were likewise the 
usual number of plays of utterly no 
importance. For your satisfaction, 





simply loathe it, don’t you?” 


purely, and not by way of any kindly 
enthusiasms, it is hereby noted that a 
comedy entitled “go Horse Power” 
began its problematic run at the Ritz 
Theatre under circumstances weak 
and wan. An optimistic producer 
labels it a “high pressure comedy of 
autosuggestion”, and if that is not 
enough, know that it centers around 
a chauffeur, a debutante daughter, a 
social climbing mother and an English 
nobleman. Miss Allyn King and 
others do their niftiest not to blow up 
and call it a run, then and there. 
Then at the Forty-ninth Street 
Theatre there is “Hush Money”, a 
new melodrama, rather rawly distilled 
from the first page bandit stories by 
Alfred G. Jackson and Mann Page. 
The missing jewels, the private detec- 
tive, the reformed crook, the tough 
gal—they are all there in a more or 
less competent piece of rehash. Is re- 
hash your favorite after-dinner food? 


LUCKY BREAK” was the 
name of a gone but not forgotten 
comedy which breaks out all over 
again in the Forrest Theatre under 
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the new name of “Rainbow Rose”. 
Now it is a musical comedy, the music 
being supplied by Messrs. Murphy and 
Levey on behalf of Zelda Sears’s play. 
Mr. Hansford Wilson imitates a 
monkey and there is some other 
humor. You could knock it all over 


with a feather duster.—G. W. G. 


° 
PASSING TIME AT THE 
THEATRE 


—— THE ACTS—what 
seem to be the nearest exits—time 
yourself as you walk (do not run) to 
each one—decide which exit really is 
the nearest—can you reach it in less 
than three minutes—if you cannot 
should you write to your Congressman 
or to your favorite newspaper—why 
not write to your Senator-—note how 
few of the people are coughing when 
the curtain is down as compared to 
when it is up—explain what in the 
drama is so irritating to the throat— 
consider the chandelier—do you think 
it might drop—would you be in the 
way if it did—what do you think of 
listing the characters in the order of 
their second appearance—would it be 
as amusing as the crossword puzzle 
—as bridge—as mah jongg—look 
through the program—study what the 
well-dressed man will wear—how 
many men are wearing it—how about 
the well-dressed woman— 


URING THE PERFORM- 

ANCE—cough once—how many 
people follow you—cough twice—is 
your following doubled—cough three 
times—how many people are eyeing 
you with malice aforethought—do you 
dare cough four times—watch the 
characters as they appear—do they 
enter in the order declared on the pro- 
gram—does anybody around you hum 
the melodies or herald the coming 
events—how would you make public 
examples of such people—pick out the 
best-looking girl in the chorus—try to 
attract her attention—what kind of 
attention do you attract—is such popu- 
larity deserved—distinguish the good 
actors and actresses from the wicked 
—what standards do you use—could 
you stand the test—would you stand 
the test—consider the dancing—how 
many girls seem to be having trouble 
with their feet—would you say that 
it came from walking home the night 
before—do they look like the kind of 
girls who would walk home from a 
ride—would they have any reason for 
walking from your car.—JosE SCHORR 
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The Pine ili at the New York Galleries, with its mellow natural wood paneling, 
is vividly reminiscent of the distinguished interiors of Georgian days. 


N the quiet dignity of the architecture and 
beautifully paneled rooms, the mansions 
built in America during the XVIII Century 
sustained the best traditions of their Georgian 
prototypes. Vv VY YW Y GY YH 


Q While there was every evidence of luxury 
in those fine old dwellings, there lingered 
about them, withal, the feeling that they were 
created to be lived in. ~» For the wealthy 
planters of Virginia and Maryland, and the 
great ship-owners of the North, drew upon 
celebrated cabinermakers of London for much 
of the excellent furniture which adorned their 
cheery, hospitablehomes. GVW ww 





© 1926, N. Y.G. 


( Consoles and mirrors, carved and decorated 
in the exquisite manner of Hepplewhite and 
the Brothers Adam, provided the rather 
formal note which accentuated the impression 
of warmth and intimacy contributed by 
comfortable deep-seated chairs, commodious 
secretaires and other useful pieces in richly 
grained mahogany or walnut. © GW 


( The fine sense of restraint thus expressed 
is admirably interpreted by the interior 
pictured above—one of many charming 
ensembles at these Galleries, where the 
furniture and decorative details of all the 
historic epochs may be viewed in appropriate 
settings. GV VY VY Yow Y YW 


New York Galleries 


INCORPORATED 


Mabdigon Avenue, 48% and 49% Streets 
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Water Ale ay 


N old darky, says the Birmingham 
Age Herald, was asked if the water 
in a local spring was pure. “Yassah,” he 
replied with authority, “de watah in dis 


spring am pure. It hab been scandalized 

by the bestest phrenologers in de lan’ and 

dey say, dey do, that she muntain seben 

p’cent excide acide, eleben p’cent cowbonic 

acide, an’ de rest am pure hydrophobia.” 
+ + + 


“Rise to inquire why it is that all those 
who can afford electric refrigerators, have 
lacked the inspiration to freeze little cubes 
of AQUAZONE and further, why I, 
whose mighty brain thought of this, can’t 


afford the e. r.” —R. B. 
fe fe 
THE STAGE 


The Water Tower’s dramatic critic con- 
siders himself deplorably remiss in not 
having previously reported one of the 
very best drinking scenes of the season. 
It takes place in The American Labora- 
tory theatre and is part of that rollicking 
farce “Twelfth Night or What Have 
You,” by W. Shakespeare, produced by 
Mr. Boleslavsky. 

ee & 
“If you don’t want whisky to get the best 
of you you must get the best of whisky,” 
declares a temperance journal. Yes, asks 
Punch, but where can you get it? 

&+ & 
Perhaps the nicest compliment paid us this 
year is that of the gentleman who said 
that AQUAZONE reminded him of O. 
Henry’s story of The Lost Blend. ‘Two 
Irishmen, you remember, strove for 
months to recover the secret of the world’s 
greatest cocktail, with no success until 
they stumbled upon the vital ingredient— 
mineral water, 





It is our own excusably prejudiced opinion, 
too, that AQUAZONE can make a doubt- 
ful drink seem authentic and a good drink 
taste too good for adjectives. 
e 

Quite a number of New Yorkers have 
asked us how they can get AQUAZONE 
for home consumption without the bother 
of shopping for it. Nothing could be 
easier. Send us a check for $2.40, en- 
close your address and almost before the 
ink is dry, a case of twelve pints will be 
delivered to you via a nearby dealer. If 
you can’t wait even that long, ring 


Advertisement. VANDERBILT 6434 
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MUSICAL 
EVENTS 


Factions, Fractions and 
Other Attractions 


O musical season is complete 

without visits to the concerts 

of the International Compos- 
ers’ Guild or the League of Compos- 
ers, those entertaining organizations 
which are ready to try anything once, 
including your patience. A deal of 
terrible stuff gets itself performed by 
“chamber orchestras” at these soirées, 
and eminent conductors smite the air 
with astoundingly meagre  conse- 
quences; yet the efforts of Mr. Varese 
and his colleagues of the Guild and 
of Mrs. Reis and her associates of the 
League serve at least one laudable end. 
They inure the ear to sundry queer 
sounds that probably will become 
staples in another decade. Are quarter 
tones merely the device of a crank? 
If so, how many years is it since the 
Dixieland Jazz Band was considered 
rather too dissonant for conventional 
ears! 

The concluding session of the 
League introduced a “Sonata Casi 
Fantasia”, in which quarter, eighth 
and sixteenth tones were trotted out 
by a denatured French horn, a fiddle, 
a ’cello, a guitar and two strangers, 
known respectively as the octavina and 
the arpa citara. ‘The octavina looks 
like a broomstick plunged into a 
triangular mandolin and can_ be 
plucked for a row of eighth tones. 
The arpa citara is a naughty niece of 
the old-fashioned zither which used 


'to be heard in our best kitchens when 


fronts were brownstone and straight. 
The music and the new instruments 
both were inventions of Julian Car- 
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I | had chosen to start this reclame 

with a caption, | probably would 
have selected—“‘On being inspired by 
Mr. Briggs.” 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


And, specifically, that which did the 
inspiring is Mr. Briggs’ inimitable series 
“W/onder what ‘something: or-other’ 
thinks about.” 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


PARFUMS de 


nay 


PARIS 


By a natural association of ideas | 
wondered what some of the beauti- 
ful flacons of Volnay, imprisoning tneir 
wonderful odeurs, thought about. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


And these are my impressions: 


Perlerette—1 am as the morning air — wine- 
like. I belong to the daintiest of women 
... Lam part of her youth. . . her charm. 
Iridescent pearls... 


Ambre de Siam—I breathe a hint of the 
Orient . .. something strange, rare... 
mystic. I belong to the exotic, the sophisti- 
cated. Soft lights... 


Yapana—| am gay... the spirit of carnival. 
I can feel life pulsing quickly, joyously. 
Happiness. Jazz music—as played by 
Whiteman. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


What are your impressions? | would 
be interested in knowing. 


Andree Carver 


American Volnay Offices 
565 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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“It is especially appropriate hat so 
beautiful and permanent a structure, 
destined by its location to become 
the new business center of the metrop- 
olis, should be associated with one 
of New York's oldest and strongest 
nancial institutions—and be named 
The FARMERS’ LOAN and 
TRUST COMPANY BUILD- 
ING." The Public Library is just 
across the avenue. 





The tower floors are ideal for those 
who need but a small space yet who 
want the advantage of a floor to 
themselves 


ESTATES 
LAWYERS 
BROKERS 


It is impossible to estimate with any degree of 
accuracy the value of a Fifth Avenue address, 
but everyone agrees that it is tremendous 


‘Naturally, therefore, when the 
owners of so valuable a property 
as the corner of 41st Street and 
the Avenue determined to im- 
prove it, it was simply out of the 
question tothink in terms of other 
than a building of the finest type, 
one that could become a landmark 
in the city. This beautiful and 
most modern structure, called The 
FARMERS’ LOAN and TRUST 
COMPANY BUILDING, is near- 
ing completion and will be ready 
for occupancy April first. 


GNCRO 


(Oherearecomparatively few com- 
panies and organizations, even in 
this great city, whose business is 
of so substantial a kind that it 





EXECUTIVES 


MANUFACTURERS’ 
REPRESENTATIVES 


PUBLISHERS 
REPRESENTATIVES 


SELLING AGENTS 


neighbors, 


interested in this new building. 


just naturally “belongs” in an en- 
vironment of such high character 
—whose address needs to be in 
the heart of things—whose officials 
are fully appreciative of the pres- 
tige such a building lends, to them- 
selves as individuals and to their 
business operations. 


To those comparatively few or- 
ganizations an invitation is ex- 
tended to make application for 
office space, by the floor, the suite 
or the single bay. 


Inquiries may be made at the 
RENTAL OFFICE on the prem- 
ises—at the office of the 475 Fifth 
Avenue Corporation, 25 W. 43rd 
St.—or your own brokers. Tele- 


phone Vanderbilt 0363. 


‘The Farmers Ioan __ 
ao Trust Company Building 









These and other high class business 
concerns make satisfactory business 


OUT-OF-TOWN CONCERNS 
doing business also from a N 
York address should articularly 


475 Fifth Avenue 
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When the Weather 
Does Its Worst THE 
LAIRD Looks 
Its Best 


ERE’S where style 

and utility are as 
deftly welded as a fruit 
and its foliage. 


The fabrics were woven 
and proofed as shower re- 
sistent. The Laird was de- 
signed and tailored by 


KUPPENHEIMER 


as the perfect topcoat of 
dressy distinction and ser- 
viceability. 


Wear it motoring, walking, 
visiting, travelling, for 
business or idling. 


‘05 
Bull Brothers 


BROADWAY at 49th ST. 


35th ST. and 7th AVE. 
47 CORTLANDT STREET 




















rillo, a genial Mexicano who has been 
working in acoustic problems for 
thirty-five years. 

After Senor Carrillo had demon- 
strated his new instruments to the 
obvious delight of his listeners and 
himself—one almost expected him to 
toss a nice, fresh fish to his demon- 
strators at the close of each display— 
the Sonata began. It sounded like a 
listless improvisation on a theme not 
unlike “Second Hand Rose’, and it 
didn’t have a shock in it. Fractional 
tones apparently have no bite and very 
little bark, and granting that Senor 
Carrillo’s Sonata was intended only as 
a display piece for sub-divisions of the 
orthodox scale, the result still was 
rather tedious. Fractional tones, how- 
ever, undoubtedly can be used for 
weird effects, and probably somebody 
will employ them that way before 
Hindemith composes much more. 

The rest of the concert ranged 
from a Schoenberg quintet, which 
meant nothing at a first hearing, to a 
Dance Suite by Ernst Toch, which 
probably would mean nothing at any 
hearing, relieved by a song cycle, 
“Saturday’s Child”, composed by 
Emerson Whithorne to texts by the 
young negro poet, Countee Cullen. 

The forthright lyricism of Mr. 
Cullen isn’t barbaric, abysmal, primi- 
tive or anything of the sort, despite the 
prevalent notion that colored poets 
write only crude gobs of Africa, and 
Mr. Whithorne’s settings, which were 
considerably more sophisticated than 
the texts, managed successfully to 
avoid the tunefulness of Mr. Cullen’s 
verse. 

For conservatives, the most impor- 
tant feature of the concert was the 
introduction of Alexander Smallens, 
a New Yorker who has been conduct- 
ing the Philadelphia Civic Opera 
Company, and who proved to have an 
exceptionally fine baton technique as 
well as an impressive grip on the tricky 
music, 


New Records 
OUJOURS “Always”! Mr. 


Berlin’s triple-time affirmation 
of fealty is available in almost any 
form you desire, and they’re still re- 
cording it. If you want to waltz to 
“Always”, you have your choice of 
Vincent Lopez’s Okeh disc, a prettily 
scored affair, Paul Ash’s Columbia 
version, with an unusually acceptable 
vocal interpolation by Milton Watson, 
George Olsen’s rhythmic Victor out- 
put, or the luscious Haenschen para- 
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Swimming 
parties are 
“4 the thing 


, Wii know 
places where 
~ New Yorkers swim 


Gables; the Lido, Venice; the much 
lyricised Waikiki Beach; the Dune at 
Boca Raton; the coral strand of Hog 
Island in the Bahamas; Santa Bar- 
bara; Tahiti; —and The SHELTON. 


\ 
} 
Y —the Venetian Pool at Coral 


HERE'S only one of 

these not affected by 
trade winds or the tides 
of travel. Only one that 
knows no summer or 
winter season. Only one 
that is right at home—the 
pool at The SHELTON; 
where both men and 
women may enjoy a swim 
ys every day in the year. 


) Me SHELTON 


“*A good place to live” 
49TH Sr. & Lexincton Ave. 
\ Mixed bathing after 11 A. M. Nights also 


) WATER TODAY 70 
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phrase played by the Brunswick Hour 
Orchestra. A good vocal perform- 
ance is that of Bruce Wallace 
(Okeh), accompanied in good restau- 
rant style by the Justin Ring Trio. 
Mr. Wallace is a find, although he 
may be a well-known tenor operating 
under what we venture to call a dis- 
guise. He also devotes his art to 
“Too Many Parties and Too Many 
Pals” (Okeh), which is a classic. 

And speaking of comic songs, their 
immortalization continues. Frank 
Harris handles “Masculine Women! 
Feminine Men!” (Columbia) with a 
gaiety that almost makes good, clean 
fun of the epic, and the Happiness 
Boys flatter “What! No Women!” 
in a fine piece of Okeh recording. 

But the vocal hay-maker of the cur- 
rent contributions to our collection is 
a newcomer, Ruth Etting, entertainer 
extraordinary to the faculty of Col- 
lege Inn, Chicago. Her Columbia 
record of “Let’s Talk About My 
Sweetie” is a superb bit of ingratiat- 
ing, semi-hot singing, and the reverse 
side, “Nothing Else To Do”, is a 
glorification of an indifferent ballad. 
Miss Etting sounds like the year’s best 
discovery on records. 

Now roll aside the rugs, as the 
radio announcers say, and try your 
ankles on “The Roses Brought Me 
You” and “Bell Hoppin’ Blues”, a 
“sweet” fox-trot and a “hot” one, 
both performed smartly by Maestro 
Ben Bernie’s boys (Brunswick); “I 
Love My Baby” and “Hot Coffee”, 
interpreted by Jack Glassner and his 
associates (Okeh); “So Does Your 
Old Mandarin” (good in spite of its 
title) and “Roll ’Em, Girls” (also 
good in spite of its title), massively 
intoned by Paul Specht and assistants 
(Columbia); and, if you want some- 
thing other than “Always” for waltz- 
ing, “Down by the Winegar Woiks”, 
by the Troubadors (Victor), which 
is married to “Sorry and Blue”, 
genially dispensed by Jean Goldkette 
and helpers.—R. A. S. 


© 
IF I WERE KING 
The traffic lights 


All over town 

I'd change with care 
Meticulous 

From red and green 
To blue and brown, 
Although the plan’s 
Ridiculous, 














[HE IMPORTANCE 
ff OF picnity 


That jewel craft requires an infinite knowledge 


tof art and style i is typified i in these unique 
diamond brooches. 


The nore precious the stones, the inore dig- 
‘ -nified and individual must be the setting — 


4 else ornateness will hide their true beauty. 


This circular diamond brooch, set in platinum 
rings enameled with black and the diamond 
and emerald brooch with emerald drops, also 
3 fs illustrated above, express the pleasing dignity 


which has characterized the jeweled creations 


of Udall and Ballou for nearly forty years. 


We invite your inspection. 


J), NIMS «Ballou 


-SILVERSMITHS 
/2 STREET - N-Y. 
4I BEACH, FLA. 
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Theatre Arts is the only source to which readers can 
go for records of what appears suddenly and to many 
people dazzlingly in the new theatre exposition— 
Stark Young in the New Republic 


There is twice as much true homage paid the modern 
stage in any single number of Theatre Arts Monthly 
as in the whole theatre exposition—Gilbert Gabriel 
in The Sun 









Even Charlie 
Chaplin’s antics 
and costume had 
an artistic an- 
cestor—Scapino 


Scapino—the 
Chaplin of former 
days 


‘THEATRE ARTS 
MONTHLY 


$4.00 a Year 50 Cents a Copy 


is the most complete, most delightfully 
illustrated guide to the fascinating arts 
of the theatre ever published. Read in 
every civilized country. 


In Forthcoming Issues 


A New Asutey Dukes PLay 


First appearance on any page or stage—Complete 
in four issues 


SHAKESPEARE 1926 
What the moderns have done to Shakespeare 


Tue ARCHITECT’s NUMBER 


What the moderns have not done for Theatre 
architecture 


LittLe THEATRE YEARBOOK 
Twelve months’ record of the tributary theatre 





SPECIAL ONE-TIME OFFER 
Send this coupon with $2.00 for an April 
to December Subscription. 

9 Issues for the Price of 6 


THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 

7 East 42nd St., New York 

Please enter my subscription to Theatre Arts 
Monthly for 9 months from April to December 
1926. Enclosed find $2.00 (Regular Price $3.00) 
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LONDON 
NOTES 


SATURDAY, MarRcH 13. 


ABLES tell us that the State 

Department at Washington 

estimates that over 40,000 
more American passports to Europe 
will be required this year than last, 
and, simultaneously, we learn that the 
applications for presentation at Buck- 
ingham Palace are so numerous that 
the astonished courtiers may have to 
resort to a ballot to settle who shall be 
favored with the Royal Command. 
For the presentation functions, Buck- 
ingham Palace can accommodate only 
1,000 persons, and already there are 
over 3,000 applicants. The work of 
the officials in weeding out mere social 
climbers, mountebanks and sel f-adver- 
tisers is difficult, but, hitherto, they 
have succeeded in spotting the unde- 
sirables. Nevertheless, large numbers 
of obese generals and dry-land ad- 
mirals apply regularly and successfully 
for the Royal Command, and _ thus 
take places which might be given to 
charming debutantes. ‘Then, again, 


the Diplomatic Corps must have the | 


places for which they ask. If the lot- 
tery for Commands takes place, the 
chagrin of the unsuccessful debutantes 
and of their hopeful mammas, will 
rack Society for long after the event. 


AMES JOYCE’S new play, 

“Exiles”, did not please the whole 
of the exclusive company which fore- 
gathered to witness a single perform- 
ance of it at the Regent Theatre on a 
recent afternoon. Perhaps some ex- 
pected too much of the author of 
“Ulysses”, but the stage is certainly 
not the best medium for Joyce’s 
abundance of self-inspection and per- 
sonal analysis. 

Quite the most stirring event of the 
month is the appearance in The Times 
of an editorial on the opening of Lon- 
don’s new movie cathedral, the Plaza. 
What the editorial said is beside the 
point. The thrill resides in the fact 
that this august organ of British opin- 
ion has recognized editorially the exist- 
ence of motion pictures. 

Apart from that event, and the pro- 
duction of “Is Zat So?”, the most 
significant happening is the appearance 
of a book on Port by a famous expert, 
Mr. William J. Todd. Port is com- 


ing again into its own, and it is good 
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The New 


John Murray Anderson-Robert Milton 
School of the Theatre and Dance 
128-130 EAST 58TH STREET 


Enroll now for morning, afternoon, and evening dance 

classes or private instruction for professional, amateur or 

beginner. All instruction is under the personal supervision 

of John Murray Anderson and the most distinguished 
group of instructors in America, including 


BORIS PETROFF AURORA ARRIAZA 
LEON BARTE CARL HEMMER 
ROBERTO MEDRANO SONIA SEROVA 
MARTHA GRAHAM LENORA 

MICHIO ITOW 


All pupils receive instruction from highly skilled specialists 
only. New classes are now being formed daily in 

BALLET, TOE AND CLASSICAL 

CHARACTER AND INTERPRETATIVE 

ACROBATIC AND SPECIALTY 

CLASSES FOR CHILDREN 

SPANISH AND TANGO 

TAP AND STEP 

BALLROOM, EXHIBITION, CHARLESTON 

FENCING LESSONS 

LIMBERING, STRETCHING AND REDUCING 
EXERCISES 

ROUTINES FOR PROFESSIONALS 


Moderate charges 


A Special Tango Class now forming under the instruction 
of Roberto Medrano 


Phone Plaza 4524. Address communications to 
the General Manager 
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S.S. MONTROYAL— you 

know her— West Indies 

Cruiser — sails New York to 
Liverpool, April 1. 


— 


Empress of Scotland—trim 
Round the World visitor — 
New York to Southampton 
April 13. 
Right accommodations—right ser- 
vice—right rates. 
Phone Murray Hill gooo— 
or call and see 
CANADIAN PACIFIC 
E. T. Stebbing, Gen. A gent 
344 Madison Ave., New York 
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“If you’ve ’eard 
the East a-callin’!”’ 
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By the old Moulmein Pagoda, Oh, East is East, and West is West, So ‘eres to you, Fuzzy-Wuzzy, 
lookin’ eastward to the sea, and never the twain shall meet, at your ‘ome in the Soudan; 
There's a Burma girl a-settin’, Till Earth and Sky stand presently You're opens benighted ‘eathen 
and I know she thinks o’ me; at God's great Judgment Seat; but a first-class fightin’ man; 
For the wind isin the palm-trees, But there is neither East nor West, Wegives you your certificate, an’ 

and the pm agen they say: Border, nor Br » nor Birth, if you want it sign 
Come you back, you British sol- When two strong men stand face We'll come and ‘ave a romp with 
dier: come you back to Man- to face, tho’ they come from the you whenever you're inclined. 
lalay!" ends of the earth. Fussy-Wuzsy 
Mandalay The Ballad of East and West 








HE whole glamorous, colorful panorama of India—mosques and 
palaces of oriental magnificence—jewels of fabulous price—bazaars 
with wondrous rugs, luxurious silks and other splendid stuffs—pictur- 
esque beggars—sly street urchins—unearthly holy men—rajahs—half 
caste women—beautiful native girls—no wonder the British Tommy 
longs and longs to go back to the land of romance. 
The spell of Kipling’s writings is the romance of India—intangible, 
individual, endlessly alluring. A little Burma maiden—the Taj Mahal, 
“that flushed in the sunlight and was beautiful, after the beauty of a 
woman who has done no wrong—’’the mystic Hindu mind, “ crushed sapphire 
seas’’—that haunting procession of veiled women, tourists, jungle beasts 
—countless are the stellar roles in the thrilling drama that is Kipling. 
Short stories so utterly adventurous and thrilling that their like has 
never been approached. Travel letters studded with words that create images 
of beauty. Novels that are beloved the world over. And the poetry of Kip- 
ling—these verses that will give thrills and pleasure forever. 


The first time Kipling has ever been offered 
at this sensationally low price 








This is the first time in the history of publishing that we have 
been able to offer Kipling’s twenty-six volumes (bound in the most 
up-to-date way, two-in-one) at a popular price. 

Here are the exact contents, complete, of the famous de luxe 
edition that sold for $260 the set. More than 300 novels, stories, 
essays and travel letters, more than 500 poems in exactly the same 
page size, the same large clear type that made the de luxe volumes 
a joy to read. The bindings are of rich maroon, with mounted 
titles. 8000 pages in all! 

When you buy Kipling, you are buying immortal literature and 
a lifetime of superb entertainment. ‘‘ The best story teller who has 
lived in our day,” writes Heywood Broun of this most universally 
popular of authors. 
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FREE EXAMINATION 


Weinvite you toexamine the complete set in your own homeat our 
expense, and without obligation. You haveonly to mail theattached 
coupon, without money. Youcaneitherreturn these books within a 
week or send only the small initial payment named in the coupon. 

There is not another edition of Kipling in the world like this— 
at such a sensationally low price. The demand is increasing daily. 
To be sure of your set, mail the coupon without any money NOW 
Then decide whether or not you want to keep the books. 


Doubleday Page & Co. 


Garden City Dept. K-243 New York 





Doubleday Page & Co., Dept. K-243 
Garden City, New York 


Gentlemen: I would like to examine, FREE AND WITH- 
OUT OBLIGATION, the Mandalay Edition of Kipling, 
twenty-six full-sized volumes bound two-in-one, maroon 
linen covers, mounted titles, gold top pages. I will either 
return these books within a week or else send you $29.50 
cash _ full, or only $3 first payment and $3 monthly for nine 
months, 


~ here if you want the rich leather binding and change 
terms to $49.50, payable $4.50 in one week and $5 a month, 
Same Free Examination privilege. 
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The Clever Woman 
Guards Her Beauty 


HE really clever woman treas- 

ures her good looks with all the 
fervor of a zealot—for ‘brains with- 
out beauty are truly as insipid as a 
banquet without sparkling ambrosia. 
One genuinely far-sighted beauty 
specialist, MME. HELENA RU- 
BINSTEIN, has developed the cult 
of beauty to the precision of a 
science. 
At her salons, a skillfully-devised, 
stimulating and rejuvenating tech- 
nique keeps the contour of the face 
youthfully uplifted! 
To obliterate fine lines, which etch 
a network of age about the face, 
Helena Rubinstein has evolved 
Valaze Grecian Anti-WrinkleCream. 
For the drooping chin, Valaze 
Georgine Lactee is patted in briskly 
to restore the cameo-like profile. 
Clogged pores are cleared with 
Valaze Blackhead and: Open Pore 
Paste—and complexions rejuvenat- 
ed with Valaze Water Lily Cream, 
which holds a youth-renewing es- 
sence extracted from water lily buds. 
Then, adding beauty to beauty, 
Mme. Rubinstein, with the artistry 
of a genius, has created cosmetics so 
subtle, so flattering, that they cast a 
glowing nimbus before their owner 
—and no man’s equanimity is en- 
tirely safe from their witchery! 


EVEN ONE BEAUTY TREATMENT 
at any Helena Rubinstein Salon is a wise 
investment in Youth and Beauty. 


V VALA2 
TRADE ey MARK 


Salon de Beaute Valaze 


Helena ReebinHein 


46 West 57th Street, New York 


PARIS LONDON 
CHICAGO—30 N. Michigan Boulevard 
DETROIT—1540 Washington Boulevard 
BOSTON—1234 Boylston Street 
NEWARK—o51 Broad Street 
PHILADELPHIA—1719 Chestnut Street 
PALM BEACH—+323 Worth Avenue 








to observe that Mr. Todd has revived 
the ancient truism, “If Port does not 
agree with you, there is something the 
matter with you, not with the Port.” 
In London one is in danger of en- 
countering the strictly orthodox Port 
connoisseur who will rebuke you for 
any slight deviation from convention. 
Recently when a young man who 
spoke of “‘O-six” wine, instead of call- 
ing it by the full dignified title of 
“nineteen hundred and six”, the club 
expert retorted tartly: “Sir, are you 
discussing Port or telephone num- 
bers?” 


N Society, time was when the man- 

nequin was classed, with the artist’s 
model, as “hardly nice”. ‘The change 
that has occurred is well-illustrated by 
a recent incident in a fashionable 
modiste’s establishment. A lady of 
title was trying on a hat, and, in order 
the better to study its effect, she walked 
up the salon, observing the appearance 
of the hat in a distant mirror. When 
she halted, a well-dressed woman 
came up to her and asked the price of 
the hat. It was with something like 
a scream of delight that, later, the lady 
of title remarked to her husband in the 
waiting room, “What do you think? 
I was taken for a mannequin!” 


R. WINSTON CHURCHILL 

is in the habit of telling a rather 
lengthy story concerning the char- 
acteristics of various nationalities. It 
sums them up in a sort of table of 
equivalents, part of which reads thus: 
One Englishman=fool; Two English- 
men=club. This table may now re- 
quire revision, for two Englishmen 
no longer represent the irreducible 
minimum for the formation of a club. 
We have arrived at the one-man club. 
It has only one member, a man, but 
the rules permit of women guests be- 
ing invited to meals. The young 
genius who initiated the idea holds his 
monthly dinners in the clubroom of a 
well-known. restaurant in the Strand. 
At these functions, at which he is 
chairman, host and toastmaster, he has 
the time of his young life, the club’s 
guests being selected for their beauty 
and charm.—C. B. T. 
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GOOD LOSER 


Three evenings of each week he spent 
With Her—when they were Court- 
ing, 
And now they’re Married still spends 
three— 
Which certainly is Sporting! 
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Make Your Own 
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“MOVIES” 


Anyone can take real ‘‘ac- 
tion’’ pictures with the Bell 
& Howell FILMO Camera. 
Simply look through it—as 
through a pair of binoculars— 
and press the button. What 
the eye sees, you get! No 
crank to turn, no tripod to set 
up. Gets the picture even 
when there is no sunlight. 





The Bell & Howell 
FILMO Camera 


is especially made for ama- 
teurs by the manufacturers of 
90% of the motion picture 
cameras used by professional 
studios. It is not a toy ma- 
chine in any respect. Has two 
speeds and an f.3.5 lens and 
will produce expert results in 
any hands. For a complete 
demonstration without obli- 
gation, visit either of our 
display rooms. Home or office 
demonstrations if preferred; 
call Caledonia 7425. 


Gillette 


Camera Stores, Inc. 


Park Ave. at 41st Street 
@ 16 Maiden Lane 
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Moveles dcposes 


HE really fashionable woman 
seeks originality in dress, but wants 
to retain her own personality. 
Myrbor creates gowns which are 
both discreet and distinctive, and 
endeavour to harmonize each dress 
with the personality of the wearer. 


MyRBoR 


















goes without an apron 


Until the gladsome day when 
Archie signed on the dotted 
line and got him a Seald 
Sweet Juice Extractor, he 
was doomed to aproned 
servitude. 


Painfully his wristrotated, 
wringing juice from multi- 
tudes of oranges with an old 
time squeezer. And often 
the citrus took revenge with 
a volley of juice to Archie’s 
eye. 

Now Archie can be him- 
self! No more aprons or 
blinders for him with this 
marvelous device clamped to 
the pantry shelf. 

He discovered, too, that 
Seald Sweet grapefruit juice 
is abundant and a winner for 
flavor. 


There comes a time in the 
life of every family when a 
lot of orange or grapefruit 
juice becomes a pressing 
need. In such festive hour, 
you shouldn't be without a 
Seald Sweet Extractor. A 
few turns of the crank and 
the amber juice gurgles into 
the waiting bowl. And it 
does a clean, quick, thor- 
ough job—as neat and sys- 
tematic as an old maid aunt! 


, 


And remember, there's V4 more 
juice in Florida Seald Sweet 
oranges and grapefruit. 


The Seald Sweet Extractor gets 
all the luscious juice from each 
Seald Sweet orange or grape- 
fruit. Its regular price is $3.00 
— postage prepaid. $3.25 West 
of the Rockies. We will send 
it to you for $1.50 and 36 
Seald Sweet orange or grape- 
fruit wrappers. 


Check & mail the coupon 








The Florida Citrus Exchange 
Tampa, Florida 


My check here is My check here is 





for one Seald for one Seal 
Sweet Juice Extractor. Sweet Juice Extractor. 
$3.00—$3.25 $1.50 and 36 Seald 
Sweet wrappers. 
Name 
Address 











TABLES 
FOR TWO 


An Aeried Café de Paris— 
Another Montmartre Gala 
Opening—And the Story of 
the Obliging Waiter. 


N the Century 
Theatre, origi- 
nally designed 
I as a lofty temple of 
higher art and now 
contentedly housing 
no less than two 
lively Shubert re- 
vues and two night clubs, the Café de 
Paris has made its bow to the dis- 
criminating money-spending — public. 
Where the Paris (pronounced Paree) 
comes in, I have yet to find out, but I 
am on record as insisting that, in ap- 
pearance, it is one of the best looking 
night clubs in New York. 

It is built in a huge semicircle, that 
looks out high over Central Park to 
the east and up and down Broad- 
way to the north and south, and is 
arranged on three levels—the orches- 
tra and a few tables placed at the 
highest point, the dance floor and more 
tables a little below, and at the bot- 
tom, near the high windows, still an- 
other row of tables. Gosh, oh gosh, 
what a summer dinner and supper 
place this is going to be! Ben Riley 
and the proprietor of the Claremont 
are already girding on their armor. 

The dance music (Ben Selvin’s 
orchestra, and simply marvelous at 
dinner time) goes on until the patrons 
of “A Night in Paris” begin to pour 
in on their way to the theatre behind 
the club and calmly survey the dancers 
from the orchestral balcony. The 
music resumes again, of course, as soon 
as the show inside is over. And the 
food is excellent, for either dinner or 
supper. The entertainment, which 
goes on at midnight, is not so good, 
but I understand that it will probably 
be eliminated altogether by the time 
that this issue of THE NEw YoRKER 
electrifies the newsstands. 

Anyhow, the Café de Paris is a 
dancer’s paradise, at least until the mob 
descends upon it in quest of fresh air 
in summer, 





LUNCH and dinner place that 
seems to be known more to the 
genteel shopping suburbanite than to 
native New Yorkers is a tiny Ha- 













Will be accepted as legal tender 
at the Tally-Ho. Modern cur- 
rency also will procure the 
palate-tempting food and quaint 
environment that famous 
taverns offered to conquerors 
of the Spanish Main. 


Luncheon, Tea and Dinner 
a la carte 


Sunday Tea and Dinner 4.30 to 8.30 
Special Dinner, $1.50 


The Tally-Ho 


18 West 56th Street 
New York 
Circle 9992 
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waiian tea room at 6 West Forty- 
ninth Street, called Ka Lama O 
Hawaii. Understand me, I am not 
one of those foreign food maniacs. 
In fact, I gaze upon heavily sauced 
jumbles in Second Avenue with dis- 
tinct wariness. But a devotee of 
scrambled eggs and Irish bacon fell 
heavily for the chicken curry that is 
served there. Rice, then the curried 
chicken, then sprinklings of all kinds 
of sauces and crumbled, anonymous 
bits from a platter that is presented for 
your selection—the result is simply 
delicious. 

In appearance, it is a cheery little 
tea room, so small that it is well to 
telephone (Bryant 1553) for a reser- 
vation in advance. Saks-Fifth Avenue 
devotees would do well to try it at 
lunch time. 


HE Montmartre’s third opening 

of the season may not have 
brought out all the spectacular people 
that have been in evidence at other 
openings, but it was one of the smart- 
est and the most likable gatherings 
that I have seen all year. The oc- 
casion was the premiere of Jack Hul- 
bert’s “London Pierrots”, an intimate 
British revue in which a young Ameri- 
can with a banjo (one Tevis Huhn, 
recalled by an ex-prom trotter as the 
star of the Princeton Banjo Club not 
so long ago) ran off with most of the 
honors. 

On the opening night, the revue 
was much too long and there was 
many a dull moment to balance the 
really amusing places. I would cut it 
down to about half its length. Since 
Charlie Journal, the genial proprietor, 
and Jack Hulbert, who staged the 
show, also know a little about show- 
manship, I am certain that the cutting 
has already been done. In that case, 
besides the joy of dancing among peo- 
ple whom you know and would really 
like to know, there is an additional 
reason for going to the Montmartre. 


SERIES of articles on little 

known restaurants in New York, 
grouped according to nationality, is 
something I'd be happy to find under 
“Tables for Two’”, chants one of 
those letter writers that brighten my 
day. And right here and now, I 
throw myself upon the mercies of my 
dear, dear readers. Will you tell me 
of the name and the nationality of 
your pet foreign restaurant? I know 
of quite a few, but would like my list 


est & Cy. 


Fifth Ave. at 35th St.—NY. 


WHEN LONDON 


COMES TO TOWN 
AND STOPS AT pests/ 
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OHN WARD SHOES commend themselves 
to men of exacting standards in footwear 
becauz of the careful observanse of good taste 
in their dezine. Embodied in them ar thirty- 
four years of experiense—the painstaking 
efforts of the industry’s ablest craftsmen. 


Becauz John Ward has concentrated in his 
stores so larj a percentaj of the business in 
men’s shoes of this hy grade, the prices ar 
much lower than are uzually charjd for such 


A visit to the John Ward Shops is an 
interesting experiense for men who wear 
shoes of the hyest grade and who believ in 
exercizing sound economy in buying them. 








Sob SHOES 
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NEW YORK BROOKLYN NEWARK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 











TRAVEL 
GIFTS 


Ir You Must 
LeavE New 
York (AwFuL 
TxHoucntT! )— 





we can soften the pangs of parting by 
sending you a real New York “Bon Voy- 
age”—you might suggest this to your 
most generous friends. 

We’d rather have you come in and 
choose for yourself—but we have a fine 
new catalogue we’ll be glad to send. 

ELIZABETH H. PUSEY, INC. 
598 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 


Telephone N. W. Corner 
Plaza 1941 57th Street 
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supplemented by suggestions and sug- 
gestions and suggestions. Which, out- 
side of my usual daily door to door 
canvass is the only possible way that I 
can find out about places that do not 
have press agents to call me up seven- 
teen times a week to tell me that they 
have a new cornet player in the orches- 
tra who is worth seeing. 


OZENS of ardent subscribers 

rush to tell me that the telephone 
number of the Plantation is Circle 
2330, 4964, or 6262. In my day, 
one number was quite enough, but you 
never can tell about the Shubert 
Brothers. 


AVING escaped from the tedium 

of the Embassy Club in the 
record time of twenty minutes flat, 
recently, I went to Reubens’s for my 
early morning repast and, whimsical 
little thing that I am, ordered milk 
toast, requesting that the waiter NoT 
put the toast in the milk. He was a 
little dubious, but thought it could be 
managed. 

“T can do just about anything,” he 
bragged. “Yesterday, a lady asked 
me to bring her a vegetable plate. 
‘But,’ says she, ‘I don’t want any 
beans, potatoes, turnips, carrots, or 
cauliflower.’ ‘Lady,’ said I, polite as 
you please, ‘I’ll bring you the plate.’ ” 

Why I Like New York.—Lipstick 


The circus dancer prances in a petti- 
coat of yellow; 
The proud drum-major waves his 
stick and makes the music play; 
The clown pretends to play a.tune 
upon a stringless ’cello, 
The elephants catch peanuts and the 
waiting horses neigh. 


The lion tamer and his wife expose 
themselves to dangers 
While the people in the stands ap- 
plaud and marvel at the sights— 
And behind the door that’s labelled 
“No Admittance Here to Strang- 
ers” 
An old and mumbling woman 
darns a pair of scarlet tights. 
—SELMA RoBINSON 


Si1ruaTIon WantTep—Companion by lady of edu- 
cation. Reasonable figure, much reduced.— 
N. Y. World. 


We have had several theatrical pro- 
ducers on the phone, and they say were 
it not for the education they would 
consider her. 
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ARE YOU A NEW YORKER? 


TEN EASY QUESTIONS THAT WILL 
HELP YOU TO KNOW. THE ANSWERS 
\RE ON PAGE 53. 


1. Where does the King Cole pic- 
ture by Maxfield Parrish, that for- 
merly graced the Knickerbocker bar, 
now hang? 

2. Where is Peter Stuyvesant bur- 
ied? 

3. In what well known candy 
shops are there frequent displays of 
mineral collections ir the windows? 

4. What equestrian statue on Man- 
hattan has moved from its original 
foundation? 

5. What aristocratic New York ho- 
tel now occupies the site originally 
that of a famous hospital? 

6. What motion picture theatre is 
open until 1 A.M.? 

. What building has a street run- 
ning through it? 


“si 


8. In what movie theatre can you 
look through a glass door at the pro- 
jection machines? 

9g. What are two chain restaurants 
in which the customers are not allowed 
to smoke? 

10. In what public parks in Man- 
hattan are there restaurants? 


INTIMATE TOUR 

The Grant’s-Tomb-Statue-of-Lib- 
erty visitor misses much of New York 
life. An esoteric tour of the Island, for 
instance, should include such things as: 

The linen dusters worn by Mr. 
Alfred Dunhill’s clerks. 

The fence painted Maxfield Par- 
rish blue at Fifty-eighth Street and 
Fifth Avenue. 

The — strawberry 
Drake’s. 

The earnest young men de Ja rive 
gauche, who, for a consideration, will 
draw your portrait while you enjoy in- 
termissions at “Artists and Models”. 

The battery of twenty-one tele- 
phones in the Arrow Theatrical Tick- 
et Agency. 

The dirty little white mounds in 
the parkways answering M. Villon’s 
purely rhetorical question, Where are 
the snows of yesteryear? 

The honeycomb cakes at Sanka’s. 

The huge negro who takes tickets 
at Hubert’s Museum, a smoke that is 
both Virginia and burly. 

—A. B. Bernp 


short cake at 
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Are Y ou 
Gone Abroad? 


HEN you leave for Europe 

you need not leave American 
banking service behind you. For, in 
London, Paris, and other cities abroad, 
the branch offices of this Company 
place at the disposal of our customers 
and holders of Guaranty Letters of Credit the facilities 
of complete American banks with American methods. 





Guaranty Travelers Letters of Credit are cashable at our 
offices and our correspondent banks throughout theworld. 
They are a safe and convenient means of taking travel funds. 


We invite you to consult us as to the banking arrange- 
ments for your trip, the care of your investments during 
your absence, etc. Our booklet, “Banking Facilities in 
Europe,”’ will be sent on request. 


fifth Avenue Office 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


fifth Avenue 6 44% Street 


LONDON PARIS’ BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 


















The Two-Skin Scarf of Silver Fox 


An origination in Spring fur fashions, by this shop, 
that expresses a high degree of scarf elegance and 
beauty. 


In establishing the vogue for the two-skin silver 
fox scarf we have used the rare, small prize-bred pelts 
from the ranches of Prince Edward Island. 


CKEL & SONS inc 


One Family Management Since 1863 
546 FIFTH AVENUE 


Where 45" St Crosses §” Avenue- 

















































LIVE IN 






‘6he Dinnet’s 
the Thing 


A good dinner—a per- 
fect evening! 








~MANNER 


ows 


Complete 
Hotel Service 









Your Own 
Luxurious Apartment 







Acommonplace meal— 
and even the best show 
in town is but a feeble 
antidote. 


Isn’t it the truth? 


And that’s the best 
reason in the world for 
dining at Rutley’s. 
Food, the sortthat makes 
the lights on Broadway 
seem to shine a little 
brighter. 


Superb Restaurant 


Murray Hill 
Convenience 










Two Room Suites 
Wits Bats @ Pantry 


Furnished if Desired 


cws 



















Direction 
Oscar WINTRAB 
Lexington at 37th Street 


































Served as you would like 
to serve it in your own 
home. 


RUTLEY’S 


BROADWAY at 40th ST. 
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THE AVENUE 


The Junior League’s Spring 
Blooming—Riding Habits 
—And Easter Bunnies. 


OT so very long ago, amidst 

the ballyhoo of the press (even 

greater than that which at- 
tends Harry Thaw’s entrance into a 
night club, which IS a triumph) the 
Junior League actively took over the 
everyday duties of Bonwit Teller’s. 
Those well-bred, carrying voices filled 
the place; doting old ladies jammed 
the counters where their darlings were 
selling Riguad’s “Un Air Enbaume”; 
upstairs, society and the hoi polloi 
gawped upon the spectacle of some of 
our younger social leaders who had 
added the mannequin’s art to their list 
of accomplishments. It was a cheery 
and dignified spectacle—our aristoc- 
racy, awkward as to gait, careless as 
to grooming, complacent as to state 
of mind—making a holy show of 
themselves in the name of a worthy 
charity. 

Why didn’t these people do the 
thing up right? Why not sell kisses 
at the doorway, pose in the latest 
lingerie in the windows, exhibit their 
Oh! so beautiful limbs in a Charles- 
ton at the elevators? Charity is such 
a dandy excuse for exhibiting charms 
that would otherwise languish, un- 
known to the readers of the daily 
tabloids. 


HERE are probably still a few 

readers of THE NEw YORKER 
who do not know about the Jugtown 
pottery, which is on sale in the tea- 
room of Mrs. Busby, at 37 East 
Sixtieth Street. This pottery is unique 
in that it is a survival, and not a re- 
vival, of the handicraft that has 
flourished in a small, pioneer moun- 
tain community of North Carolina 
since 1750. The candlesticks, the 
pots, and the jars are made by hand, 
using native dye, and are not conven- 
tionalized for the sake of being arty. 
They are lovely in appearance, relying 
as they do upon harmony and balance 





of form and upon the natural oranges 
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and browns of the native clay rather 
than upon elaborate design. In coun- 
try houses, where elaboration and 
artificiality are always out of place, 
they fill a useful purpose on the supper 
table or as ornaments around the 


room. 


SHORT time ago, I woke up 

with that ominous headachy feel- 
ing that presages grippe (do you know 
that several people have had it during 
the past few weeks!) and, like the 
sensible and well-balanced girl that I 
am, hied me to the Sulphume Insti- 
tute, at 26 West Fifty-sixth Street, 
for one of their sulphur vapor baths. 
And, after two hours within its por- 
tals, I left feeling completely reno- 
vated. Dr. Daniels, who is in charge 
there, told me that it is the only place 
of its kind in New York, that, in fact, 
it brings hot sulphur springs to your 
front door. Whether this is true or 
not, it is really worth visiting. 

I was placed in a large cabinet that 
looked for all the world like a coffin, 
and sulphur vapor sizzled around me 
for about twenty minutes, increasing 
in temperature with every minute. [I 
was then scrubbed and _ showered. 
Then, considering the fact that I did 
not want to lose any weight, I was 
presented with a Cocoa Butter mas- 
sage and, following that, with an alco- 
hol rub to prevent taking cold. I 
have felt fine ever since, by the way. 


T Bernard Weatherill, 557 Fifth 
Avenue, the New York branch 

of the tailors who officiate “By ap- 
pointment to H. R. H. the Prince of 
Wales” the spring rush for riding 
habits and for suits of the mannish 
tailored type is in full swing. The cut 
of the habits varies practically not at 
all from that of previous seasons, those 
of the women being modelled almost 
exactly on the established lines for 
men. Mr. Weatherill states, however, 
that there seems to be a renewed inter- 
est among women for the side-saddle 
type of thing for formal wear. Also 
for formal wear are the astride suits 
all in dark gray, dark brown, or black. 
For hacking or for informal riding 

in the Park, the opportunity for variety 
in fabrics is endless, since the coats 
may be made of whipcords or tweeds 
with contrasting breeches of Bedford 
Cord, Cavalry Twill, or whipcord. 
The Johdpore type of breeches which 
follow the lines of the regulation 
breeches down as far as the knee, and 
below that look like a very snug ver- 
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The most distinctive perfume of today is a personal blend ot Babani rertumes, 
a secret formula created from two or more of these expressive fragrances, 


JABAL 


lorfumes of Fanf Projertad by ELIZABETH ARDEN 


CLIZABETH ARDEN 6075 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
Cxclusive Ager for Babani in Omenica 


ELIZABETH ARDEN’S Venetian Toilet Preparations and Babani Perfumes are 


on sale at smart shops everywhere 


© 10926, Elizabeth Arden 
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‘something new under the sun’ 


Samuel Russel 


interprets 
the designs of the foremost 
American painters in 
hand-colored 
Scarfs, shawls, gowns 
pajamas 
Costumes for the stage 


Two West Fifty-First St. Circle 8519 






































A Novel English Jasper Broadcloth Shirt 


(Custom made) 


$13.50 


SHudd 


NEW YORK. 


BUDD Building 


572 Fifth Ave. 149 Broadway 
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sion of the man’s trouser, are also 
gaining favor with women, since they 
obviate the necessity for riding boots. 

All of the habits, like the suits, are 
tailored to order, and I may add, with- 
out lessening my chances of Heaven, 
that I have never seen such a collec- 
tion of good-looking materials to 
choose from in my life. 


OR the children at Easter: Arnold 

Constable is proudly exhibiting a 
contemplative bunny all dressed up 
like one of those long legged dolls in 
velveteen, and an ornate ducky 
daddles, also gaily adorned. At Best’s, 
green and white baskets that may be 
used later in the nursery for clothes, 
white baskets, or dolls’ clothes baskets, 
contain the conventional straw and 
chickens or ducks or rabbits. 

These are but two of the places 
where original Easter gifts may be 
found, of course. The Kiddie Cor- 
ner, at 28 East Fifty-sixth Street, the 
Herbert Novelty Shop, at 47 West 
Fifty-seventh Street—oh, there are a 
million of them. Children, Heaven 
be praised, are not fussy.—L. L. 





As to Men 
EARNING that Finchley had ob- 


tained the agency for coats manu- 
factured by Burberry, I journeyed 
thither in search of something un- 
usual, I found light top-coats galore, 
in varied patterns (most of them 
rather on the loud side), but not par- 
ticularly distinguished of cut. ‘The 
majority were of the single-breasted, 
button-through variety, bag-like and 
comfortable; excellent for informal 
country wear, or for motoring, but a 
bit outdoorish for town. Due, I imag- 
ine charitably, to the Fordney tariff, 
the Burberry coats range in price from 
seventy to one hundred dollars, a start- 
ling amount to anyone who has be- 
come accustomed to purchasing them 
in England at four or five Guineas. 


— the town, in hopes of 
discovering a non-buckling dress 
shirt, I entered the shop of Albert 
Leonard George, situated in the new 
“Madison” at Fifty-eighth street. The 
talented Mr. George has attacked his 
problem with considerable ingenuity. 
Realizing that the bulging pectoral 
muscles of athletic Americans are one 
of the chief reasons for the wrecking 
of stiff shirt-fronts, he has cut away 
an inch or so on either side of the 
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upper bosom. Opening normally down 
the front, in order to avoid a made-up 
appearance, the shirt actually fastens 
at the rear with two conveniently 
placed buttons. And, although the de- 
scription may lead you into believing 
that the whole thing is as complicated 
as a Swiss clock, I can assure you that 
it is actually quite simple. Mr. 
George’s invention, made up, costs five 
dollars. 


NOTHER _ indefatigable __re- 

searcher into shirting problems 
is Mr. Hutchinson, whose shop, at 
Fifteen East Fortieth Street, is well 
worth a visit. The Hutchinson dress- 
shirt also fastens in the rear, but the 
stiff bosom is stitched down the center, 
in front, leaving sides and bottom en- 
tirely free of the shirt proper. This 
device, according to its discoverer, 
prevents the bosom from bulging, in- 
asmuch as it is left entirely free to 
conform to the position of the body 
—a priceless boon to Charleston ad- 
dicts. Mr. Hutchinson’s is a custom- 
made product, priced at seven dollars. 


M* intelligence officer in Europe 
reports that the dinner-jacket 
continues to be seen in Paris and 
London. Piqué shirts, displaying a 
very minute basket-pattern, are being 
worn with black ties of identical 
weave. Further, the butterfly tie, long 
since outmoded here, is still worn by 
smartly dressed Europeans. The final 
detail, a red or pink carnation in the 
buttonhole, seems to me a rather less 
than happy innovation. 


ASKEL and Kaskel display soft 

shirts of English Faille, a new 
material which purports to combine 
the virtues of silk, wool and cotton. 
In mild shades of blue, lavender and 
tan, the Faille shirts are quite good- 
looking, although my friend, the 
Well Dressed Man, insists that white, 
as ever, is more fashionable. My per- 
sonal opinion is that a man’s occupa- 
tion determines, more or less, the 
clothes he may wear. Where, for in- 
stance, would Sherwood Anderson be 
without his screaming neckties and 
blatant tweeds? —BowLER 

* 


Seductive Spring Seed Catalogue, 
You lift my heart anew, 

With flowery visions all agog 

My Burbank hopes renew! 

But soon I’ know your dreams befog, 
Too soon my hopes I’]l rue, 

More flowers, alas, your pages clog 
Than ever garden grew.—K. S. A. 








SQUABS 


Tt. squab is a young pigeon snatched 
from life just as it is yearning and 
learning to fly. 
MAYFAIR Squabs weigh a pound or 
over, and are a cross between a French 


Runt and an English Homer. They-are 
fat, tender, succulent, fresh, and sufficient 


unto a single meal. 


They cost us three times as much as the 
ordinary variety and are worth it; but we 
do not ask you to pay the difference, for 
you can enjoy a fresh squab at MAYFAIR 
HOUSE for the price of the other kind. 


Edward H. Crandall 


LUNCHEON WITH MUSIC ~ DANCING WITH DINNER 


Mayfair Bouse, 


610 Park Avenue, at 65th Street 
AN APARTMENT HOTEL 
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Special Saturday Five Course 
Luncheon 


Russian Music by 
Scherban’s Orchestra Broadcast thru 


RATINKA 





109 West 49th Street 

















COMPANION 


I am looking for a position as companion to 
an adult lady of refinement and culture. Good 
Protestant family, well read, cheerful disposi- 
tion, 25 years old. Prefer to travel abroad, 
but do not consider this essential. Will come 
to New York for an interview. 


MRS. BERTRAM K. WOLFE, 
49 Lincoln Avenue Lansdowne, Pa. 











The Australian Place With the 
Clubby Atmosphere 





THE 
KANGAROO 


47 West 50th St. 
New York City 





Tel. Circle 3390 





Luncheon - Tea - Dinner 
English Food - Indian Curries 
Fresh Vegetables 








J@MEARN TO SWIM 


with grace and ease. Effective reduc- 
ing methods; exclusive pool; instruc- 
tion by international exponents. 

Send for Booklet M. 
MARY BEATON SCHOOL 
OF SWIMMING 
Hotel Des Artistes -:- 1 West 67th St. 
Trafalgar 3162 Susquehana 8440 
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Rus Alost Beauti SEKS 


FIFTH AVENUE 
At 36° Street 





This Smart Hat 
1s the 


DORIC 


made in London for 


RUSSEK’S exclusively 


This chic little hat ap- 
pears all day long, and is 
just as smart at five 
o'clock tea on Park Ave. 
as it was at a charity 
committee meeting in the 
morning! 


Fine French felt in 
grey, tan, caramel, 
sand, green, bois de 
rose, black and 


French blue. 


All Head Sizes 634 to 7% 


*15 


Louis XVI Millinery Salon, Fifth floor 





+495 
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WHY I LIKE NEW YORK 


Because after a futile search of an 
Fighth Avenue newsstand for Mun- 
sey’s Magazine the proprietor, in all 
seriousness, asserted: “Munz-day’s? 
We hev not goddit. But we gcddit 
Tuz-day’s.”—GrorcE EsHENFELDER 


Because boarding the subway train 
at Ninety-sixth Street the other day 
and making my way toward that rare 
thing, an empty seat, a middle-aged 
woman sitting next the vacant place 
waved me off haughtily with the 
words ““This seat is reserved,” and 

Because when we pulled into the 
next station, as I meekly hung on my 
strap, I saw the same efficient matron 
signal violently to a fat woman on the 
platform who thereupon rushed in 
ahead of the crowd to sink into her 
“reserved” seat,—a subway circum- 
stance I challenge anyone to duplicate. 

—HeErBert Jay DeVarco 


Because in front of a smart Fifth 
Avenue shop stands a doorman, the 
biggest, burliest, most Herculean door- 
man on the Avenue, who smiles upon 
the passing throng apparently not in 
the least disconcerted by the fact that 
he is labelled upon his cap, for all 
the world to read, “The Tailored 
Woman”, 

« 


SONNET TO DINING IN 
FOREIGN RESTAURANTS 
Wrapped in leaves of grapes and 

boiled in oil, 
Cooked in a sultry pot before my eyes, 
Curried, peppered, poured in crusts of 


pies— 

My food. And Chinese coolies bend 
to toil 

In wide-brimmed hats above a musky 
soil 

At bamboo shoots or roots I’m thought 
to prize, 

The while at dawn mid-Europeans 
rise 


To pluck for me some esoteric spoil. 


Victuals, viands—FEarth is full of food 

For man and beast, adjudged, ap- 
pointed theirs, 

And each has sense of what is meet to 
take. 

But I, ingesting both the fried and 
stewed, 

Can only fling one complex to my 
heirs: 

An honest liking for a well-cooked 
steak, 


—P. G. W. 
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NE W spring fabrics— 


fresh, colorful cloths 
|| of fine domestic and 
| imported weaves— i 
i Luxenberg tailored into a 
| well designed four piece | 
; sport sack— 


i $39.50 and $42.50 


: NAT: | 
LUXENBERG| 
ts Union cate New York i 


: Between 16th & 17th Sts. ‘i 
a TET 


“East 
Meets 
West’~ 


OMAR 
Might 
Sing ew 
Come, wend your way 


to this congenial Inn 


Where Epicures their 
highest Pleasure win, 


Where Silence flees be- 
fore melodious Sound, 


Where magic East and 
friendly West are kin! 


Luncheon - Tea - Dinner 
No Cover Charge 


9 East 54th Street 


Plaza 3461 
J 

















THE 
re ART 
GALLERIES 


“And When the Pie Was 
Opened the Birds Began to 
Sing.” 


MIL GANSO to us is symbol 
kK for the hope and excuse of 

democracy. Reared as we were 
on the Declaration of Independence 
and Walt Whitman we can do no less 
than thrill every time we encounter a 
cross section of our beloved raucous 
country bursting the clod that contains 
the seed of greatness. Ganso we sup- 
pose also must lay himself on the altar 
for us this week as the proof of the 
law of the survival of the fittest. And 
while we have the bouquet in our 
hands let’s drop a petal or two on M. 
Weyhe, who sponsors Ganso, the 
baker-artist in his galleries for a fort- 
night, and who did so much to bring 
this young man from fashioning 
cream puffs and jelly rolls to ladies 
in the nude, on canvas. 

Consider, a moment, the early parts 
of the reel to better enjoy the story 
of the young baker. Back in 1870 
his father had been a prisoner of war 
held in a little German village. After 
the peace he settled down and married 
a German girl. A few captions carry 
us to the land of the free and the home 
of the brave and we have young Ganso 
baking bread for a living. 

But he loved art. Now and then 
he would hoard enough money to take 
a few lessons at the League. But 
teachers bored him and he always went 
back to honest bread. Sundays he 
painted. Comes Mr. Weyhe, who 
seems to have a bicycle, and Mr. Ganso 
is freed of the bead board and sent 
to paint for three happy months. 
Witness now what he can do. We 
think he has great stuff. Our preview 
did not include the whole lot so we 
hesitate in calling attention to any 
particular choice. Go yourself and 
make your selections and if you have 
a mental process as peculiar as ours 
you will rejoice with us that Nature, 
when she borrows the bandage and the 
scales to play the role of Justice, likes 
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| FIFTH AVENUE 


North Corner of 98th Street 


What is the best 


investment in New York? 


T would be difficult indeed to an- 
Swer the above question, but any 
consideration ofit must include pro- 
perty on upper Fifth Avenue. Land 
values, although steadily increasing, 
still permit of apartment prices that 
must some day soon appear un- 
believably low. 

The apartments of 6, 8 and 9 
rooms in 1170 Fifth Avenue are pre- 
cisely this type of investment. They 
have southern exposure, a lovely 
view of Central Park, the best in 
design and construction, but are 
priced so low that the continued 
development of the section will 
greatly increase their value. 

Occupancy in September. 

100% Cooperative 
Maintenance charges are ers 
anteed not to increase for 5 


years after completion 


Dwight P. Robinson & Co., Inc., Builder 
J. E. R. Carpenter, Architect 


Selling end Managing Agent 
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20 EAST 48th ST. WHEELOCK: VANDERBILT 0031 
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now and then to throw her lumps of 
genius in the pan of the poor. 






Kaskel & Kaskel aes 


SHIRTMAKERS and HABERDASHERS 7 its spring show last week at 


the Academy and awarded the various 
prizes. In a full week we did not 
catch the 393 paintings there on view 

econunend but hope to report, through our dis- 
torted mind, in the next issue. If you 

know what you like, you will not 


1 f wait our verdict but put on your rub- 
Shirts O bers and ear muffs and toddle down. 

> o On the other hand we wish you 
English Faille would rush to Wildenstein to see the 


q { > group of French moderns, including 
. a . a Van Gogh that made our month. 

This remarkable material has the Mr. Waldo Pierce, also in the same 
appearance of silk, the softness of spacious galleries, needs a cooler head 
cotton the durability of linen. than ours. We had about decided he 
, was one of the world’s great young 

men, with a bow to our god, Matisse, 
when we heard a family argument in 


White, $6.50 Colors, $7.00 the other corner of the gallery. One 
recommended Henri Matisse to be seen 

















Ready made, with collars attached. 

























ESTABLISHED 1867 at a nearby gallery. “Oh no,” said an- 


: other member of the family, “he’s 
567 Fifth Avenue, at 46th Street terrible. He has a picture of a girl 


L Chicago NEW YORK Palm a at a piano with the girl bigger than 


the piano.” And sadly we changed 
our minds about Pierce. If he thinks 
that about Matisse we do wonder 
where he learned to paint anemones, 
red carpets, etc. Our prejudices will 




















PAINTINGS 


Where be the death of our great and dis- | 

aa passionate critical faculty in time, we | 

Delicious ete | 

Southern Food ' 

Is Served UR view of the International 
Show at the Grand Central Gal- 





in a Cosy leries will only annoy you. Such is 
PALALS 1 Atmosphere the angle of our nose that it comes in 


line with only the Laurencin, the 


TRUMAN-E-FASSETT en Monet, the Matisse, the Vuillard. 


Enough you will say to make any 











—" , Special Table d’Hote Dinner, 5:30-8:30 show. And it is a brave collection of 
Ainslie Galleries Open Sundays the high mediocrity of all nations with 
677 Fifth Avenue here and there a beautiful example of 


58 West soth Street. Circle 1268 the best in art. Homer Saint-Gaudens 


picked the show by hand from the cen- 

ters of Europe, according to the cata- 

logue, and he travelled far—and 

wide, 

11 West soth St. Some of the best walls are reserved 
for the current wares of the em- 


April Ito April is 



















New York porium. Nudes, we should report, are 
as numerous as in the window of a = 
INCORPORATED Forty-second Street post card shop. pre 
We did the opening night and found = 
GOWNS HATS that even invited guests had to pay. es 
Exclusive Models that combine Hats and gowns for every occasion With a bow to such noble consistency 
SMARTNESS AND LOVELINESS of Town, Travel and but with a fear that the orchestra ca 
FOR INDIVIDUAL TYPES Resort wear leader might pass his hat, we fled. We da 












will go again as it lasts two months. 
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NEUMANN, director of the 
* New Art Circle, states that as 
New York has no museum of modern 
art he will be the goat and give his 
rooms to a collection of the things he 
believes in. And it is a thrilling show, 
for the likes of us. Kuhn, Sheeler, 
Soyer, Max Weber, Burliuk, Becker, 
Fiene and many others. Three rooms 
of them, things of this season and 
some of the past. No student of mod- 
ern art should miss it. 


KNOEDLER we found host 

* to the second annual exhibit 

of the New Society. As a review of 
this group was crowded out earlier in 
the season we feel we should call your 
ittention to this show. Of the seven- 
teen canvases we thought the Eugene 
Higgins and the Ernest Lawson the 
best paintings we have seen of these 
men. Meyers, Hess, Lever, Noble 


and others are well represented. 


HE world was so full of a num- 

ber of things we don’t know 
what you would like. We conscien- 
tiously did the Whitney and Indepen- 
dent again as well as Kuniyoshi and 
the moderns at Dudensing. Elmer 
MacRae had decorated wood panels at 
Montross; Santiago del Pulgar had 
water colors at the Art Center; Guy 
Wiggins at Macbeth; Auguste Lepere 
at Keppel showing etchings and draw- 
ings. Marjorie Phillips also crashed 
the august confines of Durand-Ruel. 
We liked her “Archery” and “Cherry 
Blossoms”. And a great treat, rarely 
provided, was the Fragonard at Wild- 


enstein.—M. P. 
- 


ORCHARD STREET 


Orchard Street’s a light street, 
A bright street and gay, 
Redolent with perfumes 
Of apple blooms in May. 
Vendors at their push-carts— 
Clean men and strong— 
Fragrance of gefiilltefisch 
All day long. 
—Pui.ip Pratr 


Although no Olympic records of the ancients 
have come down to us, we are perfectly safe in 
presuming that the Greeks, whose training 
methods must necessarily have been unscientific, 
never approached the records made by our mod- 
ern punners.—Magazine Article. 

If it is a matter of punning, we 
can safely presume that even in those 
days the majority of records were 


made by the Victor, 























MARTIN CORDS 


oor aeaee a Martin Cord Tires, is an atmosphere 
of distinct exclusiveness, originating from their 
years of association with all fine American and im- 
ported motor cars. 

That is why today, as in the past, Martin Custom Built Cords 
are the selection of critical judges of tire value. So perfectly 
does their appearance harmonize with the beauty of modern 


creations—and their flawless performance year after year leaves 
nothing to be desired. 


Specify or request Martin Cords in purchasing your new car. Telephone 
Circle 5323 for information on our change-over plan. 


‘ ROLE 
Minerva Isotta Fraschini Mercedes Brewster 
Renault Pierce Arrow Marmon Cunningham 
Lincoln Rolls Royce Locomobile Cadillac 
Lancia LeBaron Studebaker 


JAMES MARTIN 
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SWomiititincmeiolamaareltiatats 
beauty, Croydon Cravats 
are tailored by hand of 
selected material. Their 


Prelsticutradiels Maram aricuslcuer 


Croyd mn Cravats 








“Why did Bob lose his job?” 


“Oh, every time he went to a 
show he had to take the afternoon 
off to chase up seats. But he'll 
know better after this. I told him 
how easy it is when you know 
how. Bascom’s just above 44th, 
you know... .” 

And branches at The Bilt- 
more, Ambassador, Astor, 
Belmont, Plaza, Commo- 
dore, Park Lane, Imperial, 
and Murray Hill. 
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EXCHANGES, ETC. 
EGENT ...” I said to the opera- 
tor, and, to myself, as she busied 
her mind with the problem of reach- 
ing Regent . . . “There’s aristocracy 
for you. Regent. Wonder what per 
cent of the people who live in Regent 
ride in limousines? Eighty? Ninety? Ei 
And Trafalgar? There’s another # 
number in a high hat. Central Park 
West. Trafalgar. Trafalgar. A 
little bit naughty in a Beau Brummel 
sort of way— sl 
““__Yes, operator, Regent... ; 
“Highly indicative, interesting re- 
flection of environment, those ex- 
changes. Dry Dock, for example. 
Ships and water front, import and ex- 
port. And then Bryant, Longacre, 
Chickering—offices, well-lighted of- 
fices with mahogany tables and blonde 4 
telephone operators. Vanderbilt, again. 
Its grip on post-Victorian residential 
grandeur lost and now—stores along 
Fifth Avenue. 
“Yes, operator, Regent... 
“History, Romance, Glamour in 
those names. Vachel Lindsay should 
get a list of them and make a poem 
about the city from it. Murray Hill. 
Circle. Plaza.” I changed the re- 
ceiver to the other ear. My left ear 
is my receiver ear and I cannot hear 
well over the phone through my right, 
but my arm was tired. ‘Then there 
are the insignia of the midtown holo- 
caust of cloak and suit: Lackawanna, 
Pennsylvania. Wonderful thing, ex- 
changes.” 
There was a buzzing and I hope- 
fully and hurriedly switched the re- 
ceiver to the adequate ear. The opera- 
tor’s mellifluous voice: “Beekman . 
does not answer.” —P. G. W. 
* 


PARADOX 


Open the door and come in, 
Take off your hat and sit down— 
There is a bottle of gin. 
Now, for the talk of the town: 
Bobby has written a book, 
Betty has written a play, 
Hilda’s been given the hook, 
Murray is living with May— 
So runs the news of the day, 
Scandal and ego and ink. 
Tired of living, you say? 
Never, my friend—have a drink. 
—J. THorNE SMITH 
. 

























































“Denies Beauty Specialist Removed Her 
Double Chin.”—Toledo Blade headline. 
It must have been a couple of other 


chins. 
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THE CURERNT 
CINEMA 


From the Sunshine of the 
Florida Ball Parks, through 
Rex Beach and Zane Grey, 
to the Wax-Works of the 
Film Guild. 


HE New 
Klondike” 
(Rivoli), 


out of Ring Lard- 
ner by Tom J. 
Geraghty, is the 
first comedy report 
of the late-lament- 
ed Florida gold rush to reach town. 
Not that it is over-surfeited with Mr. 
Lardner’s battlefield wit, nor is it a 
realistic lampooning of the realtor’s 
paradise by a Sinclair Lewis. But with 
its genial fooling, its gentle grafter 
comics and its several sly digs at the 
recent land hoggishness, it comes out 
of the ruckage providing as sunny an 
hour of golden pastime as we know. 
Trimly, it is an Odyssey of our 
Tom Kelly, he of the New York team, 
into the land of the land office, Alli- 
gator Joe, Ponce de Leon, and winter 
rotogravure section Eden. Of which 
New York ball club wasn’t stated. 
Ball politics aside, your slugger Kelly, 
bounced out of training camp by a 
scoundrelly, villainous manager, goes 
into real estate. Broke for a time, he 
gets a set-up and turns to hurling 
acreage at boobs, becoming a sort of 
Merton Babbitt Groh. Light comes 
after even the Florida night and he 
winds up with his hands around a bank- 
roll, his arms about the light of his 
dreams and his legs about the man- 
agership of that New York team. 
Yes, Mr. Lardner might have 
touched up the subtitles and the happy 
comics would have been none the worse 
for repartee. There was a noticeable 
lack of good dumb ballplaying lingo. 
He also might have helped Mr. Mei- 
ghan with characterization, that gen- 
tleman not resembling a fence-busting 
onion hurler too closely, but more an 
able bodied seaman unhappy at a movie 
ball. One can’t have everything, they 
say. For Mr. Meighan did, for the 
occasion, remove the Swift Premium 
sign (the one that seemed tatooed after 
“Trish Luck”). He was at least warm, 
likeable and sympathetically uncom- 
fortable. 








ACH of the super-virtuous he- 

men of letters, Rex Beach and 
Zane Grey, has a masterwork this 
week, at the Capitol and Rialto, re- 
spectively. They are “The Barrier” 
(another edition of it) and “Desert 
Gold”. Each is as graphically dramatic 
as its title suggests. 

Of the two “The Barrier’ boasts 
the worst fault, since one of the Barry- 
more Boys graces it. It leads Mr. 
Lionel Barrymore further into the 
maze of the Hollywoods. He has ap- 
peared in the past two years in as cheap 
a group of pictures as you would ex- 
pect to see at the Nickelodeon on Main 
Street. Notably, in the picture before 
this, “The Splendid Road” he reached 
rock-bottom for trashy playing. As a 
Gentleman Jim type, owner of a Big 
North saloon and gambling house, he 
leered the mimeographed movie leer of 
all time. Now he leers as the murder- 
ous, incestuous sea scavenger of “The 
Barrier”. Lord knows he snarls hide- 
ously enough and is the best of the 
Beach combings, but why depart so far 
from all semblance of artistic con- 
science as to appear in such trash? 

As for “Desert Gold”, Mr. Zane 
Grey is as clean and big and virtuous 
and noble and strong and honest as 
usual, 


HE Three Wax-Works”, from 


Germany and presented by the 
classic Film Guild at the Cameo, 
though not completely to our liking 
as dramatic caviar, was, however, 
valuable as an experimental entertain- 
ment. The fault lay in its being too 
static, too overstressed in imagination 
and without the semblance of a hurry- 
ing, fast-moving theme, the which 
would seem a necessary requisite in 
making a great picture. It seemed too 
tableaux-ish; too invented. 

It is of thin thread, involving a 
starving young writer, who, hired as 
press agent for a circus wax-works, 
falls asleep and dreams a triple dream 
of three wax-works coming to life and 
acting out stories for press purposes. 

By far the high spots are the Jack- 
the-Ripper episode during which the 
double exposure shows the menacing 
figure of the Ripper chasing the young 
writer and his intended mate through 
a Cabinet of Caligari setting; and the 
Arabian Nights entertainment, in 
which Emil Jannings vulgarizes fat- 
tily as the piggish Caliph and thus 
proves himself the greatest actor of all 
screens and time.—T. S. 
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Isn't it fair to say 
that, on seeing the 
name of KNOX* in 
a hat you are quick 
to grant the quality 
and when you see 
a Knox hat itself, 
you are swift to 
acknowledge the 
style? 

This spring —the Knox ''Fifth 
Avenue’’. The crown is worn 
with the sides dented well for- 
ward. The brim is quite a 
departure with its thdline roll 
making it doubly useful for it 


can be worn either up or down. 
Priced at eight dollars. 


KNOX 


THE HATTER 


Fifth Avenue at 40th Street 
161 Broadway (Singer Bldg.) 
Roosevelt Hotel (Madison at 45th) 


J. P. CAREY & Co., Gr. Cent. Ter. 
JOHN W. RYAN, INc., Penn. Ter. 












presents 
for the experienced theatre-goer 
during the week of March 28th 


“The China Plate” 


A colorful, musical revue 
replete with daintiness 


and 





In l 
“The Crown of Lies’’ 
Paramount's Drama of Nobility 


Pola Negri 


PUBLIX SERVICE A 
HEEE; at the Rivoli you will find a 
highly trained personnel ready to 
render the same type of service to which 
you are accustomed at your favorite club 
or restaurant. 
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A Prize 


Worth Giving and Receiving 





UITE the cleverest novelty of 

the season, is also the most 
practical possession a golfer could 
receive. 


A he-sized shaving brush of fine 
sterilized badger bristle, set ever- 
lastingly in hard rubber, with a golf 
ball grip. 


Its use will bring back daily memo- 
ries of golf victories and spur one 
on toward further conquests! 


The Latherite Golfer Costs $5 


and it’s the best brush you can get for 
your money. Professionals, Clubs and 
Shops are entitled to a special discount. 


Golfer 
Shaving Brush 


Postpaid on receipt of $5, at- 
j tractively boxed, if your drug, | 
sporting goods or department | 
store cannot supply you. Andron 
Hygienic Co., 120 W. 32nd St., } 
LN. Y. 





By the makers of 
Latherite Shaving Cream 


the soothing, cooling cream that pre- 
pares the skin before the shave and 
protects it afterward. 


-- - GOOD FOR 6 FREE SHAVES - - - 


ANDRON HYGIENIC CO., 
120 W. 32nd St., N. Y. 


Please send me a week’s free tube 


of LATHERITE. 


Name........... 


RN hota hres tata on redo oee 


City 
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SPORTS °F ™* WEEK 





The Yale undergraduates 
take a lesson from their 
instructors in the indoor 
polo championships.—Mr. 
Charles Hoff wins the sep- 
tathlon. 


ROM the days of its infancy in 
| ce Persian Dynasty, polo has 

been the sport of kings and the 
gentlemen who pay their ransom. It 
took an heir apparent to popularize 
the game with the masses when his 
royal shyness, the Prince of Wales, 
graced the plains of Westbury with his 
presence two years ago, and this de- 
mocratizing of the sport is finding an- 
other boon in the national indoor 
championships which are going on in 
Manhattan, the Bronx and Brooklyn. 
The host of teams entered in these 
tournaments should shatter the myth 
that only those who spend their time 
clipping coupons can afford to play 
polo, The R. O. T. C. movement 
has helped it, being wise government 
policy to encourage polo in the col- 
leges. There the brunt of the expense 
of maintaining horses is borne by the 
War Department. 

When we went to the Squadron A 
Armory last Saturday night we ex- 
pected to find the place filled to the 
last seat, but it wasn’t. We can’t un- 
derstand this. The sight of the thor- 
oughbred ponies in itself is enough of 
a spectacle to repay you for the small 
admission fee charged. If you don’t 
believe in evolution you should see 
some of these polo mounts in action. 
Only instinct acquired of the trans- 


mission of qualities bred in them from 
one generation to another can account 
for the intelligence with which these 
animals play the game. 

There were three games Saturday 
at the Armory but the one we were 
interested in was between the Yale 
undergraduates and the Yale R. O. T. 
C. in Class B. We wanted to find out 
why the officers were given a handi- 
cap of one goal over their pupils, and 
we still don’t know why, after watch- 
ing the play, which ended with the 
instructors leading at 111% goals to 3. 
It would seem about as reasonable to 
us to give Mr. Hyde a handicap of 2 
strokes a game over a Class B squash 
tennis player. 

We know, of course, that Yale is 
the intercollegiate champion and we 
thought that perhaps this B team might 
be made of the same stuff as the A 
combination, which could well prove 
a Frankenstein to its R. O. T. C. in- 
structors. But Messrs. Wallop, Olds 
and Simmons have a long way to go 
before they will measure up to Messrs. 
Barrett, Guest and Muir, Yale’s prize 
trio. Both combinations are hard 
riders and long hitters, but there the 
comparison ends. 

The weakness of the B boys in Blue 
stood out against the officers. They 
didn’t follow the play closely enough 
and they didn’t shake a man loose for 
a dead charge on the ball in a clear 
field. The officers seemed to outnum- 
ber them because they were always in 
the thick of the play and they knew 
when to “leave it”. Mr. Olds was a 
dashing rider and both he and Mr. 


Simmons swung a mean mallet, but 
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their individual brilliance was not 
enough to prevail against the combina- 
tion work of Captain Gates, Major 
Arnold and Captain McBride, all of 
whom played with about the same ef- 
fectiveness and used their sticks with 
equal facility from both sides. 

May we suggest to the gentlemen 
who are conducting the tournaments 
that the spectators would be greatly 
obliged if they would pay more atten- 
tion to numbering the players clearly 
and put the names of both teams and 
their class on the scoreboard? Arriv- 
ing in the middle of the play, we in- 
quired around us as to who was play- 
ing and no one could say. Nightly 
programs would help a lot. 


E understand that Mr. Charles 

Hoff has put in an order for an 
electrically heated track suit to keep 
him warm on his record breaking 
flights over the cross-bar. The pole 
vaulter from Norway, who has pro- 
pelled himself to a higher altitude 
than has been attained by any other 
mortal without the aid of horse power 
since the sun melted the wax on 
Icarus’s wings, is beginning to reach 
the cold currents. Thirteen feet, seven 
inches was the new mark set by the 
gentleman last week. 

This is the age of specialization, as 
any undergraduate will tell you, but 
Mr. Hoff is more than a specialist. He 
has majored in more subjects than one 
and as a result he stands today as the 
accredited world’s all-around indoor 
champion, 

The gentleman sitting on our right 
at the Knights of Columbus meet at 
the Garden proposed a friendly little 
wager as Messrs. Hoff, Osborne and 
Norton came out for the 60-Yard 


MR. PLANT SWAKES BY 


AT A RATE OF 3 ~E 
PER SECOND ~ 


6 
Ey) 


























































Exhilarating! 


Step to the nearest soda 
fountain and try this new 
triumph of modern gin- 
ger ales. It’s everywhere 
—at clubs, restaurants, 
hotels and soda foun- 
tains. Keep it on the ice 
at home—White Rock 
Ginger Ale—it’s deli- 


ciously refreshing. 


Bottled only at 
The White Rock Spring 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 
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dash, the opening event in the septath- 



































—_—— ie lon championship. Being from Nor- j 
( JieF Diary ‘I way, he offered even money on Mr. ) 
) i Hoff against the two Americans. “Mr. é 
() | Mancky 271 th I} Norton is an outsider in this,” he ex- 3 
( ) Sf dy ics | | plained, but with admirable sportsman- g 
{ * y Ne ship we picked one of the two and our a 
) A a L ~/ Te | money went down on Mr. Osborne. F 
) 20 2 1 At the end of the third event, Mr. : 
a ” IRIS | Osborne retired with an injured ankle : 
ys ( WS Y/N and Mr. Norton, by virtue of victories é 
yy in the shot put and high jump, was i 
| | leading Mr. Hoff by several hundred i 
, points. The crowd was roaring its de- ey 
| Saying ausftly hand. Ko peychoamnatie the above! light over the performances of the d 
| | American outsider, but the gentleman 4 
on our right said the bet stood as he i 
, | made it originally if we cared to carry 4 
} on with it. Our sense of fair play 
rebelled but we accepted his generos- 
ity. Mr. Hoff then set a new mark in 
the broad jump, captured the high a 
hurdles as Mr. Norton knocked down 4 
\ two of the obstacles, made his ninth, F 
‘ (or is it tenth? ) record-breaking vault 
) and finished with a spanking run in 
WwW the 400-meter race. 











There were still enough people left 


N in the Garden to pay a royal tribute 
AD, to Mr. Hoff, although the majority of 


the 15,000 had wearied as the meet 


LAP > 714 FIFTH AVENUE dragged on into the early hours of the 


Between 55 "and S6" Streets morning. Those who stayed consisted 
"RO ed EE alked 
FITTING THE NARROW HEEL..Sizes 1 1010.. AAAA toE Rngy of She tate comneey wie wenmned 


over our feet up until two hours after 
‘ the start of the meet. We rise to in- 





























— ————-— | form Mr. Rickard that some of the 
AAI SR OEE EE AAA SEA AE theatres have a very good rule against 
THE The VIADUCT MURDER seating stragglers until the end of a 
The VIADUCT MURDER scene. It adds to the enjoyment of the 
LITTLE BEAR a henna MURS -— ig? to hz on a half dozen peo- 
The VIAD —— ple file in front of you every time an 
The VIAD UGE ae exciting race is in progress. 
46 WEST 8th STREET - goundon the and eee so. 
1 dead bodys Sjerectives raron, E didn’t mind it so much when 
Whoopski! Hatskis fill the air, and peotetures aqlove rot Shettor™ all aged nah marigrniien i 
Taxis crowd the thoroughfare— Selighe Be ature: 5 who Daas a i erg — - a . — 4 
s ceript reade®®, ounce need OS ime for even so eminent an O’Sulli- : 
All en route to “Little Bear”. on dexective —, Row vanite as Mr. William Plant to cover E 
) hie f : Th rac Vine est ever” a jaunt of that distance, and we had 7 
Peopleskis from Nome to Thrace _aaaORDER plenty of opportunities to enjoy the 3 
Meet and shrick with glee and grace me VIADUCT MURDER walk. Mr. Plant was out to break Mr. 
“Charlie Reed’s new Russian place!” The VIADUCT MURDER George Goulding’s record, which, it 
“Those who miss his caviar The VIADUCT MURDER aah pclaport ei so ng ahi | 
And Eli Spivack’s music are The VIADUCT MURDER ured eh , di ape inh di- 4 
The VIADUCT MURDER at by conceding certain handi 
Far below New Yorker par.” eee caps to his opponents the king of the 
Just Published By R heel-and-toe artists would have to F | 
SIMON AND SCHUSTER break the record to overcome them. 7 
NO COVER CHARGE 7 $2.00 Everywhere R So Mr. Plant started as far back as a ( 
a re lap and a quarter. He walked so fast 
Dinner from 6 to 9 The VIADUCT MURDER that the rest seemed to be standing still f ( 
ne The VIADUCT MURDER as he lapped them twice, but when he . 
crossed the finish line Mr. Goulding’s s 
mark still stood.—A. D. 
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THE SQUASH TENNIS 
SITUATION 


Tue New YorKER, 
Dear SIRs: 

We have read your editorial in the 
issue of March 20 calling attention to 
the need of more gallery space in the 
Squash Tennis Courts. Let me assure 
you that the Association has been alive 
to the gallery situation for no little 
while. 

But at present the Association is 
not in a position to build courts with 
larger gallery space. If it had the req- 
uisite funds it would build a group 
of courts, three or more, one of which 
would have a seating capacity of 500 
or 1000—and we believe this could 
be done—courts which would be un- 
der the control of the Association and 
in which the important tournaments 
would be held. 

The Association is even willing to 
consider changing the construction of 
the courts, cutting down the side walls 
and substituting glass for wood in the 
upper part of the back wall if it will 
make the game a better game to watch. 
These matters would be adjusted at 
the proper time, 

At present we can only say that 
funds are lacking to put such a project 
into execution. 

Yours very truly, 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 


National Squash Tennis A ssoctation. 
& 


ARE YOU A NEW YORKER: 


THE CORRECT ANSWERS TO THE 
QUESTIONS PRINTED ON PAGE 39. 


1.—At the Racquet Club. 2.— 
St. Mark’s-in-the-Bouwerie. 3.— 
Mirror’s—with permanent collections 
at 1496 Broadway and 605 Fifth 
Avenue. 4.—General Sherman at 59th 
St. and 5th Ave. has moved ten feet. 
5-—The Gotham—at 54th Street and 
Fifth Avenue, formerly the site of 
St. Luke’s. 6.—Loew’s New York 
Roof—B’way and 44. 7.—The Mu- 
nicipal building—Chambers St. runs 
through it at Park Row. 8.—The 
Cameo—West 42nd Street. 9.—The 
Automats and Thompson’s. 10.—In 
Central Park, The Casino—at 72nd 
Street near 5th Avenue, and in River- 
side Park, The Claremont—near 
Grant’s Tomb, 








Naturally preferred 


AMONG MEN who can well afford) any ciga- 
rette they choose, there is a decided) preference 
for Fatimas. They have learned that to pay 
less is to get less, to pay more, extravagance 








What a whale of a difference just a few cents make 


Liccerr & Myers Tosacco Co. 












Rogen Greenhouses 1t Madison,N.J. Ae 











ARE YOU A 
NEW YORKER? 
One easy question that 
will help you to know— 


‘‘Where in New York 
can freshly cut flowers 
always be bought?”’ 


In case you don’t know, 
the correct answer is 





Just a Little Different yet 
Amazingly Low Priced 
Endorsed by Stars of Stage and Screen 


ADELE HATS 
160 W. 45th St. New York City 





Fresh Flowers 
4 East 53rd Street, New York 
Plaza 9720-3249-3250 
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IN THE NIGHT 


HIS is written to forestall 
certain captious critics who 
may rush in to defend what has 
never been attacked. 


= 


We know that the greater part 
of New York’s citizenry do not 
imbibe intoxicating beverages 
and that they retire to virtuous 
slumber comparatively early in 
the evening. 




























A considerable number, how- 
ever, along with certain visitors 
from other parts, take liquor in 
inebriating quantities, flirt, 
dance, and attend iniquitous 
night clubs. 
















This side of the night life of 
New York has been only indif- 
ferently portrayed in fiction and 
police reports. It is like the night 
life of other capitals of the world 

-but with an individuality of 
its own, that has finally been 
captured in— 


COVER 
CHARGE 


By CORNELL WOOLRICH 


This young author has met with 
all the sensitiveness of youth the 
demoniac fury of New York’s 
night life. He has written the 
story of a boy from Park Ave. 
who became a gigolo in a fash- 
ionable night club, and his part- 
ner Veronica. The very quiver of 
life is in every word and incident 
of their hard, passionate drama 
and the colossal iridescent night 
of the metropolis looms over the 
entire book. 


























Do you remember the meteoric 
rise of F. Scott Fitzgerald? 
Watch Cornell Woolrich! 
























Second Edition 
$2.00 






51 W. 18th St., 
NEW YORK 


BONI & 
LIVERIGHT = 
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NEW BOOKS 


Gold vs. Bryan, by Mark 
Sullivan — Half - Hours 
With Two Sad, Bad Au- 
thors—Fiction by Princess 
Bibesco and Cuuntess Gi- 
zycka. 


ARK SULLIVAN’S “The 
Turn of the Century: 1900- 
1904” (Scribner’s), evidently 
Volume I of a series, “Our Times’’, 
must be called a mongrel, part good 
and part, in effect, a little hackish. 
But the good strain dominates enough 
to make it a book to recommend, com- 
ing out in Sullivan’s applied ideas on 
the question, Do Leaders Lead?, in his 
explanatory résumés of episodes and 
changes, and strongly in his account 
of the rise and fall of Bryan, and the 
bearing thereon of the fall and rise of 
the gold supply. He expounds the 
theory of money so attractively and 
clearly that this department, till now 
a moron concerning all such theories, 
is prepared to let Mr. Mellon talk 
shop, next time it has a chat with him. 
The strain that seems hackish is not 
in itself a distasteful one by any 
means; indeed, it is one we dote on, 
as presumably you do too, if they let 
you stay up till ten o’clock, the night 
Santiago surrendered. Its appeal is 
that of looking through trunks in 
attics or files of Leslie’s Weekly, 
chuckling over the fashions, humming 
“A Bicycle Built for Two”, being 
“taken back” by old playgoer news 
and best-seller lists. Perhaps if just 
that appeal had not been made so much 
of late, if so many Jims Corbett and 
Felixes Isman had not had _ their 
memories printed, Mark Sullivan’s 
summary conjuring with the trinkets 
of old times would read less like some- 
thing to be sold at the door with soap 
and a club subscription. 


DGAR ALLAN POE” (Knopf) 
is a psychoanalytic, critical study, 
more measured and further persuasive 
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Not Exactly a Zero Hour 


that hour between the after- 
noon engagement and dinner. 
Yet it is an hour that needs a 
bit of restful refreshment 
say a cheering cup of tea, and 
cozy intimate chat. 


An ideal place in which to 
find these comforts is the 
pleasant lounge of the Hotel 
Majestic. 


And note this unusual fact,— 
the charge for Afternoon Tea 
is but Fifty Cents. 


Majestic dyotel 


RESTAURANTS 
2 West 72nd Street 
Entire block fronting Central Park 


New York 
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Who really makes the best hus- 
band—Count X.or Mr. Jones? 
Read 


POSSIBLE 
HUSBANDS 


Arthur Tuckerman’s 


story of fortune- hunters and 
title - hunters. 


$2.00 
x Doubleday, Page & Co. » 
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than some such studies of standard 
authors. Joseph Wood Krutch’s con- 
clusions boil down to this: Poe had a 
mother fixation, with inferiority obses- 
sions. It caused “‘psychic impotence”, 
by which Krutch means, not experi- 
ence like Ruskin’s or Carlyle’s, but 
lifelong avoidance. Reminding you 
that Poe married a child who became 
an invalid, he reasons that the mar- 
riage Was unconsummated and served 
as a defense, beside giving Poe a hold 
upon the mothering Mrs. Clemm. 

When his wife’s death confronted 
him with reality, Poe?s conflict virtual- 
ly drove him crazy; hence his irra- 
tional wooings, aggravation of his 
dipsomania, and indirectly his piteous 
megalomania over trash, and the char- 
acter of the trash, “Eureka”. Mean- 
while it produced his mental miseries, 
perversified his phantasies, conditioned 
his art, and made a bigger fraction of 
his work “sheer fudge” than the two- 
fifths that Lowell discerned. 

Krutch writes as though the infer- 
ence of physical avoidance were estab- 
lished and well known; he doesn’t 
seem to know that his premise doesn’t 
need it. Neither does he say what 
would have happened had Virginia 
kept bodily health—or whether Poe’s 
unconscious foresaw her timely loss of 
it! Neither does he appear to appre- 
ciate, sufficiently, that if four-fifths 
of Poe’s work is fudge and pathologi- 
cal imposture, the balance is worth it, 
that diagnosing his infirmities doesn’t 
invalidate that balance, that if such 
infirmities were essential for it, the 
world can be glad he had them. 

In the main, Krutch’s analysis holds 
together (there are such things as alco- 
holic psychoses and ductless glands) 
but where we find it most cogent and 
creditable is in branches, like his 
analysis of Poe’s penchant, and Du- 
pin’s, for being marvels at “ratiocina- 
tion”, and Poe’s insistence that he 
composed on a cold, objective, scien- 
tific system. 


SCAR WILDE, FROM PUR- 

GATORY” (comma ours) has 
been holding forth to the earthbound, 
through a Mr. V. in England, abetted 
by a Mrs. Hester Travers Smith. The 
book is Mrs. Smith’s, whom we love. 
Oscar submits, via automatic writing, 
a discussion of the Sitwells’s poetry. 
She rejects it, requests for publication 
a less unkind discussion of George 
Moore. ‘My dear lady, do you real- 
ize,” Oscar automats, “that you are 
talking to a social leper?” She answers 




























THE DORSET 


30 WEST 54TH STREET 
A New Apartment Hotel 


Unusual! 


Suites of 2 to 5 rooms and larger. 

Simplex, Duplex, and Maisonettes. 

Some two-story living rooms. 
Ready October Ist 


May we send you a plan? 


BING & BING, INC. — 119 WEST 40th St. 
Pennsylvania 4180 
More and bigger closets — More 


usable space— No waste. A feature RF 
of all Bing & Bing Apartments. \ 











































Of course, every room has a personality. 


And the enjoyment of whatever we do in 

any room, whether we dance or dine or live 

in it, is at least somewhat dependent on 
the personality of that room. 


No particular erudition was necessary to 
possess and expound the above thought. 


But it does lead up to a thought we would 
like to leave in your mind. 


That, briefly, is that the Ball Room of The 
Sulgrave has positive personality — and 
few equals in its delightful intimacy, 
resplendent luxury, perfect 
convenience and com- 
plete facilities. 

















Nhe Sulgraue- 


67th STREET and PARK AVENUE 
TELEPHONE RHINELANDER 3602 





BRIDGE 
BRIDGE 


So They Played 
Bridge-Anb How! 














Being a sound and human little volume 
that 13 bound to-wmprove one’s game. 





by HUGH TUITE 


hnereducras by WYNNE FERGUSON 


““So They Played Bridge— 
AND HOW!” 
$1.50 Everywhere 
SIMON AND SCHUSTER 











The real thing 
in college novels 


Glitter 


By KATHARINE BRUSH 


Verdict of a college-town paper— 
“The dialogue is a joy. 
These young people have a 
zest, and appetite for living 
that is irresistible. There is 
a spontaneity in their flirta- 
tions, their quarrels, their 
solemnities, that enslaves 
the reader. It makes enor- 
mously good reading.” 
—Evanston News Index 


$2.00 At all Bookstores 


MINTON BALCH & COMPANY 
17 East 45th Street New York 





him straight from the shoulder: Yes, 
we do. She observes that “Ulysses”, 
I believe, deals with something or 
other; you do not catch her having 
read “Ulysses”. And you can depend 
on her to keep Oscar in his place. 

These “messages”, like other spirit 
messages received and published in 
good faith, are curiously plausible, 
“evidential”, etc. Even poor Oscar’s 
fawning upon the, shall we say prim 
Mrs. Smith, is susceptible of a fairly 
plausible explanation. He retains in 
Purgatory his lazy trick of repeating 
himself in epigrams. 


OME fiction. “Love Us All!” 

(A. & C. Boni) is a bookful of 
playful stories of the Punch sketch 
type, assaying higher than A. Neil 
Lyons’s similar “A Market Bundle” 
in the merits that made his “Arthur’s” 
a book to treasure; we have enjoyed 
them more than we do what might 
be called run-of-the-Milne. 

“The Whole Story” is a bookful 
by Elizabeth, Princess Bibesco, who 
sometimes, when not burdened with a 
sense of duty to make all her char- 
acters scintillate, and other little 
foibles of the clever (she zs) amateur, 
writes a story that compares well with 
those of professionals among the 
young English  sophisticates. This 
book of hers might catch on with this 
audience; if it starts to, the fact will 
be reported here. 

Eleanor Gizycka’s novel, “Glass 
Houses”, hopes you will find it a piece 
of sprightly modern entertainment, 
with pleasurable peeps into Washing- 
ten society in the diplomatic circle. 
She is the Countess whose brother is 
Joseph Medill Patterson. 


ELATIONS” (Harper) is by Sir 

Harry Johnston, who, having 
zoologized with distinction, in middle 
life ventured as novelist, and made, 
with “The Gay Dombeys”, and de- 
served a degree of success. If you 
have read Sir Harry, you know his 
quaint and even awkward methods, 
and how in spite of them he manages 
to be interesting. The snowball of 
the family in “Relations” rolls up 
from Australia to London. 

Only the devoutest devotees of 
Eden Phillpotts are likely to care for 
that veteran’s new novel, “George 
Westover”. 

—ToucHSTONE 
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i a little shop on 
57th Street, 106 West 
to be exact, but gain- 
ing daily in a particular 
clientele, those de- 
manding the lesser 
prices and “‘le dernier 


Cri.” 


GOWNS from $29.50 
HATS from $9.50 


Weare showing the 
_.-’ bouffant taffeta Gown 
' drawn,amongour care- 
fully selected Spring 
Always 


- 
collection. 
among those first to 
offer the newest in 
Hats and Gowns. 


GOWNS HATS 
106 WEST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 











LUNCHEON 
AND 
DINNER 





Charleston! 


Learn the most interesting Tango, 
Charleston and Fox Trot steps in a 
few private lessons—from New York’s 
best teachers—at reduced rates this 
month. 


ARTHUR MURRAY 
7 E. 43rd St. N. Y. C. Vanderbilt 1773 








CHAUFFEUR 
OUTFITS 


Save Dept. Store's ‘Profits; 
Buy Direct from the Makers 


BROOKS 


143 WEST 40th STREET 
(Opp. Met. Opera House) 
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“TELL ME A BOOK TO READ” 


These Are a Few of the Recent Ones 
Best Worth While 


NOVELS 

HELoIsE AND ABELARD, by George Moore (Boni 
& Liveright). A beautiful fictional handling 
of a favorite among true love stories. 

Tue CHIP AND THE Brock, by E. M. Delafield 
(Harper). The humorous, as well as other, 
aspects of the great-baby writer and his son, 
among their victims. 

Wuom Gop Hatu SuNDERED, by Oliver Onions 
(Doran). Theme, the Wrong Woman; climax, 
an ingenious murder. Distinctive and most 
interesting. 

Mary GLENN, by Sarah G. Millin (Boni & 
Liveright). A character etching, bitten in with 
tragedy. She wrote “God’s Stepchildren”. 

Ciara Barron, by Harvey O’Higgins (Harper). 
A strong psycho-analytic study, but not—not— 
of “a successful modern business woman,” as 
advertised. 

Tue VILLAGE IN THE JuNGLE, by Leonard 
Woolff (Harcourt, Brace). A simple and touch- 
ing story of native life in leafiest Ceylon. 

SPANISH Bayonet, by Stephen Vincent Benét 
(Doran). A romantic yarn (scene, Florida; 
time, 1775) that actually is both “colorful” 
and “different”. 

Tue Diary or a YounG Lapy oF FaAsHION IN 
THE YEAR 1764-1765, “by Cleone Knox” 
(Appleton). Everyone seems to be reading this 
sprightly imposture with much pleasure. 


And Don’t Overlook— 


Tue Private Lire or HEten oF Troy, by John 
Erskine (Bobbs-Merrill). Croup CucKoo 
Lanp, by Naomi Mitchison (Harcourt, Brace). 
MANHATTAN TRANSFER, by John Dos Passos 
(Harper). Tue Dark Tower, by Francis 
Brett Young (Knopf). Gov Heap, by Leon- 
ard Cline (Viking Press). Vervi, by Franz 
Werfel (Simon & Schuster). THUNDER ON 
THE Lert, by Christopher Morley (Doubleday, 
Page). 

SHORT STORIES 


Love Us Atu!, by A. Neil Lyons (A. & C. 
Boni). Noticed in this issue. 

Att THE Sap Younc Men, by F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald (Scribner’s). Enough of these are 
Grade-A Fitzgerald to make the volume worth 
your while. 

GENERAL 

Our Times: Tue Turn oF THE CENTURY, by 
Mark Sullivan (Scribner’s). Noticed in this 
issue. 

Tue Saca oF Bitty THE Kip, by Walter Noble 
Burns (Doubleday, Page). The shootingest 
non-fiction Western book yet, and apparently 
as true as faithful research could make it. 

Micrope Hunters, by Paul de Kruif (Har- 
court, Brace). If all “popularizations” were 
as stirring and alluring, we’d all quit our jobs 
and matriculate in science. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN: THE Prairie Years, by Carl 
Sandburg (Harcourt, Brace). It is a fact that 
our bus-driver’s holidays, since this two vol- 
ume work appeared, have been taken in re- 
reading it twice. 

Joun MaseFietp’s Poems anv Prays (Macmil- 
lan). Four volumes. 


And Don’t Overlook— 


THE ConninGc Tower Book, edited by F. P. A. 
(Macy-Masius). Tue Last Firty Years 
IN New York, by Henry Collins Brown 
(Valentine’s Manual, Inc.). EXxcAVATIONs, 
by Carl Van Vechten (Knopf). Jurrer- 
SON AND Hami ton, by Claude G. Bowers 
(Houghton, Mifflin). Way We Benave Lixe 
Human Bernos, by George A. Dorsey (Har- 
per). Aaron Burr, by Samuel G. Wandell 
and Meade Minnegerode (Putnam). 

















Mr. E. Ray Goetz 
has the honor to announce the American Debut of 


Senorita 


RAQUEL MELLER 


at the Empire Theatre, Broadway at 40th 

Street, beginning week of April 12. Engage- 

ment limited to four weeks (sixteen perform- 

ances). Twelve evening appearances, Monday, 

Wednesday and Saturday of each week; 
and Four Friday Matinees. 


Mail Orders to E. Ray Goetz, Empire Theatre Building, 
New York City, will be filled in order of their receipt un- 
til box office sale opens at a date to be announced later. 


OPENING NIGHT PRICES THEREAFTER 

Orchestra $25.00 Evenings & Matinees 

Balcony $15, $12.50, $10. Orchestra $10.00 

2nd Balcony $5. Balcony $7.00, $5.00, $3.00 
(plus tax) 2d Bal. $2.00 (plus tax) 


Senorita Meller sails from France on the United 
States Lines S.S.“LEVIATHAN,” March 30. 
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——— | YOUNG WOODLEY 
Reduceto Your ||| younc woopLEY 


N ormal Weight 


with 


ee esl NG. . 
WOODLEY 





BASY BREAD 


Reduces fat—easily, safely, naturally— 
prevents overnourishment, promotes nor- 
mal bowel action, aids digestion. 


Thousands of enthusiastic users praise it. | 

Doctors endorse it. Absolutely pure and YOUNG OODLEY 
wholesome. Served in New York at the a 
Biltmore, Commodore, Waldorf-Astoria, YOUNG W e [o* ' 
Ambassador, Plaza, and at leading hotels <a 


everywhere. Ask for it where you dine. 


On sale at 
CHARLES & CO. 48 East 43rd St. 
& ALL PARK & TILFORD STORES 














In Brooklyn 
ECKLEBE & GUYER 25 DeKalb Ave. 


| 
For Booklet, address | 
DOCTORS’ ESSENTIAL FOODS CO. 
29 Oakwood Ave. Orange, N. J. | 
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THIS AND THAT 


An Intimate Directory of Miscellaneous Shops and Specialties 








Artists Materials 


Drugs and Perfumes 


Interior Decorating 





“THIS AND THAT” FOR THE ARTIST _ 
Everything from students’ Water Colors to Studio 
Easels, including “‘Baco”’ Batik Dyes. 

Julius Glaser & Son 806 Sixth Ave. Bryant 7210 


A QUAINT LITTLE DRUGSHOP, in the heart of 
theatrical district, specializing in prescription work, 
finest of perfumes, theatrical make-up, etc. Hotel 
Knickerbocker Pharmacy, 126 W. 45 St., Bryant 4064 











Auction Bridge 





ONLY COLLEGE OF AUCTION BRIDGE 
Any Desired Form of Lessons Taught by Experts 
SHEPARD’S STUDIO, INC. 

20 W. 54th St. Tel. Circle 10041 New York City 








Bags and Novelties 


Flesh Reduction 


GET THIN, STAY THIN. 
Try My New Slenderizing System, $25. 
ANA de ROSALES 
Lackawanna 1936-1986 128 West 34th St. 
(Opposite Macy’s) 


Gifts 











Colorful handwoven sofa pillows, couch throws, hang- 
ings, table runners, etc.—also hooked rugs. Weaving 
to order at no extra charge. Kraftwoven Shop, 
41 West 8th St. Mollie Belcher Stuy. 3174 





OLD-FASHIONED COLONIAL RUGS 
Hand-made, Charming Color Combinations 
The Lighthouse Craft Shop, 115 East soth Street, 
Regent 2200 








Jewelry & Diamonds Bought 








IRENE PENN-BAG IMPORTER 
Latest creations direct from Paris, 7 Rue De Metz. 
Your worn bags, repaired by us, look like new. 
562 Madison Ave., bet. 55 & 56Sts. Tel. Plaza 4987 








Beads 





Beads of all descriptions, Bags, Necklaces, 
Novelties Repairing and Mounting, Rhinestone 
Setting. Unusually attractive Gift Selection. 

L. R. Goldberg Novelty Co. 73 W. 38th St. 








Beauty Culture 





FRESHEN UP WITH FRESHIES. Freshiesare Book- 
lets of Crepe Tissue treated with cleansing cream; 
to be carried with you. They provide the daintiest 
method of removing soil from business, travel and 
sports. IDEAL FOR GIFTS. Handbag size, soft en- 
velope, 50c. Attractive Metal Boxes for Boudoir, 
Suitcase, and Automobile $1.00 
The Freshie Company, 433 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 








Books 


PHOENIX BOOK SHOP 21 East 61st Street 
Modern First Editions and Fine Books. Catalogs 
upon request. 





Telephone Regent 8267 


Dauber & Pine Bookshops, Inc. 66 Fifth Ave. 
One of the Most Interesting Bookshops in New York. 
Choice Stock of Rare, Old and New Books. Catalogs 
free. Open Evenings. Chelsea 5670 


BEAUTIFUL RED BON VOYAGE AND GIFT 
BOXES filled with Books and Magazines—$s5, $7, & 
$10. Write, phone or stop in. Bryant 4016. 
Liverigiit Bookshop, 4 West 4oth St., New York 














Cleaners and Dyers 





LEO BENNETT, Inc. A complete and exclusive 
service where each order is executed with the utmost 
skill. Spot Cleaning—Finishing plant on premises. 
720 Madison Avenue Rhinelander 7277 





Juno Corsette. Slenderness, comfort, grace, beauty 
and support where necessary. Individually custom 
made, measured and fitted by Experts; designed by a 
Master Hand. The Juno Company, 18 E. 53rd 8thF. 








Dancing 


THE LINDA CARLON STUDIO 
Ballroom Dancing—Auction Bridge 
Beginners and Advanced Pupils 
21 East 49th Street - Plaza 1294 








THE MURIEL PARKER STUDIO 
Expert in Modern Dances, teaching gentlemen to lead 
correctly, ladies to follow with ease, all faults cor- 
rected. Bryant 4823. 





UNUSUAL GIFTS by individual craftsmen 
Handwrought jewelry of distinction—lamp shades 
from our own studios. 
Studio Art Shop, 149 W. 4th St., Greenwich Village 








Golf Equipment 


GOLF BALLS. New, Finest Repainted or Rewashed; 
Bags; Imported Hose & Sweaters; Wooden & Steel 
Shafted Clubs, etc., at reduced prices. Camping Outfits. 
T. Fred. Goldsmith, 52 Broadway. Hanover 0436 


Golf School 


EXPERT INSTRUCTIONS GIVEN BY WELL- 

KNOWN professionals. Open daily 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. 

Hand-made clubs and accessories. Clubs repaired. 
ALBERT G. ELPHICK & CO., INC. 

135 West 72nd Street Trafalgar 2712 




















Gowns and Sports Wear 


ATKINS 30 West 57th Street (7th floor) 
Exclusive and Inexpensive Gowns for Afternoon, Eve- 
ning and Sports Wear, Specializing in Youthful lines. 
LATEST SPRING MODELS FROM $35 up. 
AU BOUDOIR, Inc. 
Just arrived from Paris a special collection of Evening 
Dresses, and Sports Clothes 
26 East sath Street. 








Plaza o121 








Gowns, Made to Order 


SEAMAN SCHEPPS, Appraiser, pays cash for Dia- 
monds, Pearls, Colored Stones, Gold, Silver; any 
amount, carries large stock. 778% 6th Ave., at 44th 
St. Vanderbilt 9723. No branches. 








Ladies’ Tailors 





J. Tuzzoli, 27 W. 46th St., makes a suit for $65 
which cannot be duplicated under $125. Quality 
and material faultless in make and fit. 

odels ready. Furs remodeled. 








Lingerie and Negligees 





SALLE, 11 EAST 48th, NEW YORK 
Lingerie, Negligees, Gowns 
Hosiery and Dainty Novelties 
All in exquisite taste and delightful variety 








Maps 





THE MAP MART offers a varied assortment of 
old and decorative maps for all purposes. Your in- 
spection is invited. 


41 East 60th Street Regent 2655 





DOUCETTE MODELS. 158 West 44th Street 
“Do say” Snappy Styles Estimate Gowns. Your 
own material if desired. Special attention given to 
Theatrical Clientele. New Models. 








Gowns Remodeled 


MY REBUILDING OF GOWNS is the talk of the 

town, because I make creations out of your seemingly 

hopeless frocks. Perfect workmanship. Plaza 3199 
ATALANTA HOMER Ltd., 134 E. 55th St. 











Graphology 


Old American glass and furnishings for country homes. 
Martha Morgan, antiques, 120 East 57th St., 
New York City. 





SOCIAL CULTURE AND POISE 
Private lessons by professional woman who has 
taught a great many prominent men and women. 
B. S. A. Box 143, Station G., New York City. 








Table Delicacies 





WHAT YOUR HANDWRITING REVEALS 
Free booklet on request 
Xavier de Nice—Graphologist 


Box 200 Grand Central Terminal New York 








Hats 


ELIZABETH SCHOEN 
Hats with Character at moderate prices. Original 
designs and foreign reproductions, also reconstructions. 
16 East 8th Street Spring 5017 











Health Service 


SULPHUR VAPOR BATH 
The Hot Sulphur Springs of New York 
Wonderful for the complexion, Invigorating, reducing. 
52 W. 56th St. The Sulphume Institute. Circle 0005 








Have Fresh Unadulterated Homemade Currant 
jelly at any time during the year by boiling juice 
and adding sugar. Directions on jar. 2-qt. glass jar, 
$2.00, f.o.b. .Hornell. Send for price list. 

Marion Tuttle, Hornell, N. Y. 








Tea Rooms 





A Real Home-Cooked Dinner 
$1.00 and $1.25, also a la carte. 
Luncheon and afternoon tea 
Dorothy McLaury, 1@ East soth St. 





EVE'S 
Afternoon Tea Night Snacks 
Greenwich Village Artists Rendezvous 
Eve Adams 129 Macdougal St. 





—— 
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_-+ “A Hit.”—Daily News. 

~Milam Anthony MSGuire presents 
ee ees 
Playhouse $'\ray\iiver.s:30 

- Mats. Wed. & Sat., 2:30. 

Balcony and Gallery Seats at Box Office only. 











It’s A Great Comedy 


“THE PATSY” 


with CLAIBORNE FOSTER 
BOOTH 45th St. W. of B’way. Evs. 8:30. 


Matinees WED. and SAT..,2:30. 











‘New Spring Edition 


GREENWICH 
VILLAGE 
HASSARD sHort FOLLIES 
SHUBERT 7#24-.W. 44th st 


Evenings 8:30. 
Matinees Wed. & Sat., 2:30. 














CIVILIZED ENTERTAINMENT— 


No Concession to Dubuquers 


crear GATSBY 
GREAT 
by OWEN DAVIS 
With JAMES RENNIE 


AMBASSADOR—NOW 
CASINO Mitinces Wea Sat 2:36. 
DENNIS KING “wtticat Sensation 


Vagabond King 


Herbert Corthell, Carolyn Thomson, Max Figman, 
Olga Treskoff, Jane Carroll. Music by Friml. 


PARISIANA 


ONLY PARISIAN CABARET IN AMERICA 
In the “‘Caveau” of the Century Theatre 


NIGHTLY at 11:30. PROGRAM OF 
ALL FRENCH ARTISTS 


BEN SELVIN and; HIS ORCHESTRA 
Smartest After the Theatre Place in Town 
For Reservations: Columbus 2526 


DEAREST ENEMY 


The Exquisite Musical Success with 
HELEN FORD and CHARLES PURCELL 
KNICKERBOCKER TH., B’y & 39th St. (Dir. 

L. Erlanger.) Evs. 8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 














Morosco™£“» W. 45th St. Eves. 8:30. 


Mats. Wed. & Sat. at 2:30. 
THE DRAMATIC SENSATION 


CRAIG’S WIFE 


By GEORGE KELLY. 
With CRYSTAL HERNE. 


Charles GLOBE B’y & 46 St. Eves. 8:30. 


Dillingham Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30. 
H. H. FRAZEE’S Round the World 


Musical Sensation 


No, No, Nanette 


WITH 
LOUISE GROODY and Star Cast 











FULTON’ Theatre, West 46 St. Eves. 8:30. 


Matinee Wed. & Sat. at 2:30. 
CHARLES DILLINGHAM Presents 
“THE LAST 


Ina Claire oF mes 


CHEYNEY” 


By Fred’k Lonsdale. Staged by Winchell Smith, 
with Roland Young and A. E. Matthews. 


West 42d St. Eves. 8:30. 
New Amsterdam 3.32" Wea &'Sat 
Erlanger, Dillingham & Ziegfeld, Mg. Dirs. 
CHARLES DILLINGHAM Presents 


MARILYN MILLER 
“Gompany SUNNY yucca Concties 
Broadhurst 373). Yas rhare & sa” 

A. H. WOODS Presents 


THE GREEN HAT 


By MICHAEL ARLEN 











BROADWAY’S FUNNIEST COMEDY 
T 4 EGG 
» BUTTER * 
BUTTER * £6° 
with GREGORY KELLY 


LONGACRE West 48th St. Eves. 8:30. 


Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 
ALL BALCONY SEATS AT BOX OFFICE 





Martin Beck Theatre yh 
EVENINGS, 8:30. MATS., Wed. & Sat. 


Florence Reed in 
The Shanghai Gesture 


VANDERBILT 48. St:.E- of B’y:. Evs. 


8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 





EW 
viii De Presents a New Musical Comedy 


Girl Friend 


| Zésen’s “GHOSTS” with Actors’ Theatre cast 





including Lucile Watson, Jose Ruben, Edward 
Fielding, Hortense Alden, J. M. Kerrigan. 
Staged by Dudley Digges. At Comedy Theatre, 
W. 41st St. Eves. 8.30. Mats. Wed. & Sat., 2.30. 








ported French Stationery 


\ Royal Antique—Rich, distinctive 
parchment most popular in Paris at 
this time. A new form, standard size 
double sheet, deckled edge. Colors, 
’ white, blue, gray, cream, jade. Eo- 
velopes—tissue lined in blending shades. 
$1 a box of 25 sheets. With latest style 
cutout initial monogram $2 a box. 
Order today for prompt delivery. 
JOHN KENNEDY, 8 BRIDGE ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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Tue New Yorker is published 
every Friday in New York City by the 
F-R Publishing Corp., 25 West 45th 
Street. R. H. FLeiscHMaANN, presi- 
dent; E. R. SpauLpinaG, vice-presi- 
dent; R. W. Corwyrns, secretary and 
treasurer; Raymonp B. Bowen, ad- 
vertising manager. 


Charleston 


at ARTHUR MURRAY’S 





Why I Now Offer Lessons 
at Half Price! 


T last I have assembled a staff of 

teachers who are, without any excep- 
tion, the very finest in America! They are 
wonderful dancers and have mastered the 
knack of imparting their knowledge quick- 
ly. They know how to make dancing les- 
sons a delight—a pleasure you anticipate 
from one appointment to another. 

Because I want you to know more about 
them and to have the pleasure of their 
tuition, I am offering, for a limited time, 
Charleston, Tango or Fox Trot lessons at 
half price! 

All lessons are strictly private and by 
appointment. Call or telephone now! 


ARTHUR MURRAY 


7 East 43rd Street Vanderbilt 1773 





For Men Only 






Hotel and Baths 


MORE THAN A TURKISH BATH! 

MORE THAN A HOTEL! 

IT’S BOTH! 

THE LUXOR ISA 

TURKISH BATH—WITH A 

HOTEL ACCOMPANIMENT! 

PRIVATE ROOMS, 

SEMI-PRIVATE DORMITORIES! 

VALET and RESTAURANT SERVICE! 
121-127 West 46th Street 


EROLOGY 


By KAREN ADAMS 
What Fate does your name hold for 
‘ou? we logy’ 

tls vex you 


At all as ’ 
Greenberg, Publ. 
























The 
LATEST 
BOOK 
FAD 
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The president of a stately oid bank uses this office. The dignity and strength 
of the institution which he heads, are unmistakably reflected by this beauti- 
‘ully grained and exquisitely designed Colonial Suite. 


Ir, as many psychologists say today, 
our environment is the result of our 
thinking, how bright a thinker would 
your office lead a visitor to judge you 
to be? The office furniture and equip- 
ment that we supply our clients, 
reflect their personality and denote 
cheerfulness and cordiality as well as 
the height of good taste. 


The WILLIAM F.WHOLEY CO. Inc. 


EQUIPMENT SPECIALISTS 
11 East 36th Street - - - - - - New York City 
Telephone Caledonia 981c 








“More than the sale of merchandise—a Service in the Fitness of Things” 


\VUVENOEVNLEVATONEUNNTOVIUUERECUEGORDHEHCUUGHEGRRODULOONERROROGUOLARRDLUIORORHOURLEIDORTORERDRLOOTIOORODRO ROR NERHOCCCHE( 


FROM THE PRESS OF 
DOUGLAS C,. MCMURTRIE 












NEW YORK 


























LEAMING linen . . . glittering people 
G people you have seen across the 
footlights . . . people you read beneath 
the evening lamp . . . people whose pic- 
tures hang in the galleries—people who 
act, or write, or paint 


Or over there the gay daughter of a mil- 
lionaire tucked handsomely in the start- 
ling creation of a Paris modiste—or here, 
the close whisper of two, and the charm- 
ing play of eyes . . . and drifting over all 
that elusive aura which betokens the 
presence of beautiful women 
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‘To smoke Lucky Strike 


fora change is to smoke 
them forever from choice 


LUCKY STRIKE 


“IT’S TOASTED” 
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